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Fascism Scoffs at Liberty 


From an Article on Mussolini’s Italy 


LESLIE W. HOPKINSON 


HE question finally remains: Is. Fascism the beginning of a new era—the faulty, stormy, 
but enormously significant prelude to the establishment of a new renaissance in govern- 
ment along the lines of a very old and profoundly Latin conception of the State—or is it a passing 
rhenomenon, an experiment bound to fail, not only because it lacks leaders of sufficient breadth 
of view and strength and purity of character—because Mussolini is not Cavour, and De Bono 
is not D’Azeglio—but because, perhaps, of some inherent defect in the theory on which it is 


founded, the theory of force? I should like to end by quoting from an important article by 
Mussolini, published in March, 1923: 


“Men are perhaps weary of liberty. Liber is no longer the virgin, chaste and severe, 
fought for by the generations at the beginning of the last century. For the intrepid youth, restless 
and eager, who present themselves at the new dawn of history, there are other words that move 
them more deeply—such as order, hierarchy, discipline. In Italy, this poor Liberalism which 
fights and sighs for a wider liberty is sadly behindhand. It is entirely out of touch with the possi- 
bilities and realities of the time. . . . Fascism, which was ‘not afraid to call itself reactionary 
when many of the present-day Liberals were lying prone before triumphant Communism, does 
not hesitate to-day to call itself illiberal and anti-Liberal. . . . Know then, once for all, that 
Fascism recognizes no idols, adores no fetishes; it has already walked over the decomposing body 
of the goddess Liberty and is quite prepared, if necessary, to do it once more.” 


One can perhaps understand Europeans, weary, exhausted, disillusioned by their frightful 
experience, giving some half-hearted consent to these words, but how can any American, nursed 
in the traditions of the Republic, read or hear them without an overwhelming impulse to challenge, 
then and there, the man who dared to write them? 
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A Disturbed Brother 


UR NEIGHBOR, the Western Recorder, pub- 

lished by Baptists in the Middle West, prints 
an editorial entitled “Strong Unitarian Flavor.” 
The editor warns his readers against Unitarianism, 
which, in effect, is modernism. “That which is 
dominant in each,” he says, “is common to both.” 
After calling to judgment the Northern Baptist 
Convention for having on its list of speakers at a 
recent session a minister “in good favor with the 
Unitarians,” the editorial proceeds: 

Let it be carefully noted that this preacher and pastor 
makes it known that professors of Chicago University and 
of Newton Theological Seminary are quite acceptable in 
Unitarian pulpits. From the reputation made by Crozer 
and Colgate we judge that at least some of the professors 
in these institutions would be equally acceptable in Uni- 
tarian schools and pulpits. For its own health and happi- 
ness, the Northern Baptist Convention needs to purge itself 
of Unitarianism. The great rank and file of the constitu- 
ency of the Northern Baptist Convention have no sym- 
pathy with Unitarianism. The infection is mainly confined, 
so far, to a few gifted, brilliant, influential leaders. For 
its own sake and the sake of the cause it is laboring to 
promote, the Convention should depose from their posi- 
tions of leadership these men who are seeking to liberalize 
the Convention. If they are not deposed and exorcised, 
they will continue their modernistic propaganda, and more 
and more demoralize the denomination in scattering the 
leaven of Unitarianism. 


We question the accuracy of the statement that 
“the great rank and file of the constituency of the 
Northern Baptist Convention have no sympathy 
with Unitarianism.” Many Baptists whom we 
know, followers as well as leaders, have not only 
sympathy with Unitarians, but wish to co-operate 
with them in every possible way. The idea of co- 
operation, socially and spiritually, is more wide- 
spread than the Western Recorder suspects; nor 


is rancorous theological opinion permitted to im- : 


pede these movements for true religious progress. 
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Newspapers and Churches 


qe LEADING PAPER published in a New 
York city of considerable size carries this per- 
manent heading over its column of church notices, 
“Go to Church Every Sunday.” How many citizens 
reading that brief line decide to follow its sugges- 
tion may not be known, but the number is prob- 
ably reasonably large, for many of the indifferent 
see the line each Saturday, and often in their cases 
it provides the small incentive required to direct 
them to the sanctuary. 

Every Saturday and Sunday a large number 
of persons in the community are undecided 
whether to go to church or to remain at home. So 
slight an influence as a newspaper headline will 
sway them. Those five words did not require a 
great effort on the part of the editor or consume 
much space in the paper. What the editor is doing 
with so little effort and the use of such a brief space 
is powerfully promoting the better interests of his 
city. Casual readers conclude that religion means 
something in that community, and their respect for 
religion mounts accordingly. When the editors 
support the ministers and the churches, the citi- 
zens fallin behind. A visitor to the churches found, 
as might have been suspected, well-filled pews, 
though it was midsummer and the day was hot. He 
also found in the church he attended that the editor 
and his family were sitting well up toward the 
front. Perhaps all that publishers of many an 
influential local sheet require is the suggestion that 
co-operation with churches more than anything else 
they can do will guarantee material as well as spirit- _ 
ual growth for their town. 


Your Child’s Eyes 


i VESTIGATIONS HAVE DISCLOSED the 
fact that, at a conservative estimate, at least 
2,000,000 of the 6,000,000 retarded school-children 
in the United States fall behind a year in their 
studies because of weak eyes. The United States 
Bureau of Education says that it costs something 
like $64 a year to maintain a pupil in the public 
school. At that rate those 2,000,000 retarded chil- 
dren who were obliged to drop back a year cost the 
nation $128,000,000. 

Directors of summer schools throughout the 
country are being asked by the Eye and Ear Con- 
servation Council of America to investigate condi- 
tions of sight among their students. The Council 
says that “a large percentage of the pupils attend- 
ing summer schools are obliged to do so. merely 
because they have not kept up with their classes ; 
due in large measure to defective vision.” 

The loss in money and time is inconsiderable 
when compared with the moral loss to the indi- 
vidual. Not only does he drop back a grade, but 
he is less fitted to render efficient service in the 
economic system, for weakened vision is likely to 
lead to further physical infirmity. Proper attention 
to the eyes of children will prevent much of this 
economic and moral loss. Records of 20,000 chil- 
dren who were sent to a public-school eye-clinic 
show that the vision of three-fourths of the cases 
treated became strengthened to such a degree that — 
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the pupils made progress and were able to do the 
work of normal children in the class-room. 
“The light of the body is the eye,” reads the wise 


Scripture injunction. “If thine eye be single, thy 


whole body shall be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil [i.e., ill], thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness.” To take a child to an eye-clinic 
requires no great effort, yet it may make all the 
difference between a body full of light and one 
full of darkness. What of your child? 


Of “Atheistic’” Russo-Americans 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE describes some of 
the “atheistic” and “anarchistic” propaganda 
among Russian workers in this country. It makes 
one point to which the attention of Americans has 
been repeatedly called, but to which they have given 
little heed. Russian-Americans who are alarmed 
at the spread of such propaganda say that “ground 
has been made ready for this seed by American 
neglect of the needs and aspirations of the Russians 
here at a time when their need is greatest.” 
The ground, however, for this violent propa- 
ganda, particularly its anti-religious phase, was 
first made ready overseas. Russians, literate and 


illiterate, who saw the Orthodox Church and the 


Czarist government as partners in oppression, had 
more than a vague class-conscious prejudice to 
justify their rebellious feeling. In the turmoils 
since 1917 we have been prone to forget, and many 
would have us forget, how thoroughly bad was the 
old government under which the masses of Russia 
suffered and to which, nevertheless, America sent 
its accredited representatives. Whatever lay in the 
best minds of the Russian Church, that church 


_ operated in sufficient concord with the government 


to make certain mental processes fatally easy. The 
reasoning was, if God and the Czar are hand in 
glove, then away with both of them! And when it 
was demonstrated that the all-powerful, God- 
anointed ruler of all the Russias could be de- 
throned, it was easier still, they said, to dispose of 
God. 

But why, if we are to credit common report, 
does this bitter and unthinking atheism (for all 
atheism is unthinking) make headway among any 
appreciable number of Russians in America? There 
are many reasons. For some people this attitude 
has become a fixed habit of thought, an ingrained 
tradition, which is slow to change. But would 
there be general and persistent denial of God if 
his law of love and righteousness dominated, in 
practice as well as in theory, all our human rela- 
tionships? Would so many of our foreign-born 
“reds” hold Christianity up to ridicule if Christian- 


‘ity were continuously and visibly operative in all 


our dealings with them? And would unconsidered 
and hate-infected doctrines touching the state and 
industry find so much lodgment in the minds of 
these people if they had not been bruised and 
broken by the admitted injustices of American 
economic life? 


These questions have been repeatedly put to the 
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best conscience and the best social knowledge of 
the American people. However the questions may 
be ignored, however widely the answers may differ, 
this much cannot be gainsaid: Russians and other 
foreign-born peoples in America will find it easier 
to achieve a healthy religious life and sounder 
economics when we give ourselves as unreservedly 
to remedying the conditions that give rise to 
“dangerous” doctrine as we have to deploring 
such doctrine’s perniciousness. 


Evolution in Politics 


LTHOUGH the great discovery of Charles Dar- 
win and Alfred Russel Wallace is now more 
than a half-century old, its tremendous significance 
appears to be just filtering through to the imagina- 
tion of the rank and file. Hence the growing dispute 
in church and state. One of the most momentous 
events in the world of science was the presenta- 
tion of the doctrine of natural selection made con- 
temporaneously and independently of each other by 
these two remarkable scientists, described by Wal- 
lace in his book “Speculations on the Origin of 
Species,” and by Darwin in “The Origin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection.” 

The controversy has broken through ecclesiastical 
boundaries and invaded the field of politics. It 
has entered the legislative chambers, and caused 
many bitter contentions and much stupid, harmful 
legislation. Georgia and California are the latest 
States officially to challenge the evolutionary theory. 
This month a committee of college presidents 
of California, to whom the state board of education 
voted to refer the dispute, will deliver its report. 
The people of California are aroused over the mat- 
ter, the difference centering on the use by schools 
of text-books which teach that man has gradually 
progressed from lower animal forms. A strong fol- 
lowing declares that the theory is unsupported by 
facts, is anti-religious, and should not be taught 
to children. - The leaders of this antagonistic party 
include ministers of various denominations. When 
the college presidents make their report, warm dis- 
cussion is sure to result, whatever the finding. Con- 
ditions in California and Georgia are duplicated in 
other States. 

The whole discussion seems preposterous in 
view of the half-century which has elapsed since 
the discovery by Darwin and Wallace, and the vast 
array of conclusive evidence which has been col- 
lected in hundreds of carefully written books, and 
in museums all over the world, to the effect that 
man came up by slow and painful degrees from the 
lowest stages of being. One of the latest and most 
convincing arguments for evolution is presented in 
“Man’s Historic Past,” a book written by Harris 
Hawthorne Wilder, professor of zodlogy, Smith Col- 
lege. We recommend a careful reading of this 
work to persons who say the world is but six or 
seven thousand years old, and that man came into 
being at once and perfect, instead of having devel- 
oped through eons of time. 
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Commercial Interests Ask for Peace 


Soria, July 22, 


IME WAS, within the memory of 

living men, when the advertising man 
was regarded as the ballyhoo of com- 
merce, a sort of P. T. Barnum of trade. 
The new position of the advertising man 
as the faithful spokesman of business, 
big and little, was marked at Wembley, 
in London, two or three weeks ago, when 
the International Advertising Convention 
adopted a code of ethics which reads like 
the decalogue of business. The high 
standards inculeated in that code of ethics 
are no more convincingly indicated than 
in the following simple sentence: ‘To 
seek the truth and to live it.” Ifa philoso- 
pher had sought to express in direct form 
the aims of a great religion, he could 
not have done it more effectively. What 
a solvent of the world’s troubles that 
motto would furnish if it were applied to 
the aims of international politics! 

But, as the manifest spokesman of com- 
merce, big and little, the International 
Advertising Association struck a high note 
of international sanity when its Convention, 
representing forty-two countries, adopted 
with a shout the following resolution: ‘“‘We 
condemn war as an enemy to human prog- 
“ress and a futile instrument in the settling 
of disputes between the nations.” The 
spirit of the assembled profession—one of 
the most productive in the world—was 
further indicated by its demand that a mes- 
sage of international good-will should 
stand as part of the permanent program 
of the Convention “until war had a place 
only in history and comradeship and ¢o-op- 
eration became universal.” 

While the advertising men of forty-two 
nations were thinking and recording these 
things, gathered from three great conti- 
nents at Wembley, an assemblage of states- 
men, in session in another part of the great 
city of London, were discussing means for 
the ending of the crisis of the race after 
the War by means not even broached in 
any preceding international gathering. The 
official program of world-reconstruction 
included such clauses as the granting of 
a loan of 800,000,000 marks gold to Ger- 
many to rehabilitate her finances and re- 
establish her industries. This number on 
the program of the London conference con- 
stituted in itself a dramatic manifestation 
of the new spirit that is motivating Hu- 
rope—and America with it. A little more 
than five years earlier, the resources of 
nearly the whole of Hurope—all resources 
in men, money, and steel—were concen- 
trated upon the task of crushing Germany. 
The man who after the first Armistice 
Day had foretold that in 1924 the states- 
men and the financiers of Hurope would 
be directing an effort of hardly less weight 
to rehabilitate Germany as a producing 
power would have been scoffed out of the 
society of sane persons. The conference 
of London was giving expression to the 
same motive of humanity that the adver- 


Join hands with statesmen 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


tising men at Wembley had clarified by 
their ringing resolutions for peace among 
the nations. ¥ 

And while the conference of London was 
sitting on the Thames, a rising statesman 
of the European continent, speaking in 
far-off Prague, was uttering another great 
reconstructive thought. Eduard Benes, 
after the conference of the Little Entente, 
was saying of Germany: “Of course I 
favor the admission of Germany to the 


Keystone Photograph 


The American, Owen Young, representa- 
tive of American finance, is credited by 
a number of Huropean authorities with 
being the actual author of the Dawes 


* Report. He is sure to be a commanding 
figure in the financial reconstruction of 
Burope 


League of Nations; yes, and of Soviet 
Russia, too, if Soviet Russia is willing to 
join it’—or words to that emphatic effect. 
In his view of the readmission of both 
Germany and Russia into the family of 
nations, the Czechoslovakian minister of 
foreign affairs was giving utterance to the 
voice of commerce, as were the adyertis- 
ing men in their hearty wish that wars 
should be relegated to the category of ob- 
solete practices, and likewise the states- 
men in the reversal of the Huropean offi- 
cial attitude toward its conquered enemy. 
These three agencies were serving as the 
spokesmen of the greatest power of them 
all, the huge, world-penetrating, world- 
uniting force of commerce, That inter- 
change of commodities that had its humble 
beginnings when the naked savage first 
ferried over the carcass of a slain deer on 
a broken tree-trunk to exchange it for a 
basket of wheat on the opposite bank of 
a river, was assuming its rightful place 


as the arbiter of the affairs of the human 
race. And it was making itself heard. 
Its voice was louder than that of any poli- 
tician, or of all politicians combined. 

Perhaps the most authoritative inter- 
preter of this behest of Commerce with a 
large “C” was Owen Young, an American. 
Mr. Young was the representative of 
American finance—without the participa- 
tion of which Europe is as powerless to 
rehabilitate itself as an infant is to swim 
the English Channel—on the Dawes Com- 
mission. In many Huropean quarters he 
is credited with being the real author of 
the report which bears the name of Dawes. 
At the beginning of the deliberations of 
the London conference, Owen Young was 
quoted in the Huropean press as saying, 
in effect, that the world was facing a 
simple choice—either the success of the 
conference on the general lines laid down 
by the Dawes Report, or ... well, chaos, 
general and final. ; 

The spokesman of American finance was 
delivering the same message to Europe 
which the advertising men had embodied 
in their telegrams to King George of Great 
Britain and to the President of the United 
States: “It has been a wonderful week, 
and amid all the pleasure and fellowship 
and happy hours of friendship and run- 
ning through all the deliberations, the deep 
undertone of the Convention has been the 
earnest desire to co-operate towards the 
economic restoration of the world. We 
believe that this Convention has made its 
real contribution to that high purpose.” 

A great American playwright several 
years ago wrote a remarkable play of 
which the character is faithfully suggested 
by its title: “As a Man Thinks.” At the 
opening of the London conference, Europe, 
its merchants, its advertising men, its 
statesmen, were indicating a new psychol- 
ogy, unprecedented since the end of the 
War and hardly precedented before its 
outbreak. It was a state of mind which 
augured hopeful things, the achievement 
of great ends for the restoration of the 
world. That psychology had completely 
abandoned and repudiated the spirit and 
the motive of vengeance. Under the pres- 
sure of a common disaster in its immediate 
future, the world was contemplating the 
healing of the breach that had cut it in 
two and had left both halves bleeding. It 
was a healthy psychology, and it argued a 
rising hope for mankind. Is that hope des- 
tined to be disappointed ? 


Our country has one cardinal principle 
to maintain in its foreign policy. ... We 
attend to our own affairs, conserve our 
own strength, and protect the interests of 
our own citizens; but we recognize thor- 
oughly our obligation to help others, re- 
serving to the decision of our own judg- 
ment the time, the place, and the method. 
—President Coolidge. 4 


| 
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The Story of Fascism to Date 


2 


“Liberty,” 


WAS VERY GLAD to accept this as- 

Signment because, being in Italy at 
the time of the march on Rome, I was 
surprised and considerably dismayed by 
the approval expressed by almost every 
American I met there, and the prepara- 
tion necessary for this report gave an 
opportunity to test the validity of certain 
beliefs about Fascism commonly held by 
Americans both then and since. 

The first of these beliefs is that Fas- 
eism delivered Italy from the menace of 
Bolshevism. As to this, there is an al- 
most overwhelming agreement from all 
sides. As Gorgolini (author of “The Fas- 
cist Movement,” with a preface by Mus- 
‘solini) puts it: “To the Fascists, then, as 
all citizens of Italy will allow, is to be 
ascribed the honor of having freed Italy 
from the Mongolian scourge’—further al- 
luded to as “Leninist hordes,” grinning 
and howling at the country. 

What are the facts? 

The Socialist party in Italy before the 
Great War was large and powerful; it 
was distinctly Reformist, Parliamentary, 
and middle-class. During the period of 
Italian neutrality, there was a movement 
on the part of its left wing—the revo- 
lutionary and Republican element—to 
bring Italy into the War, not on anti- 
German grounds but as the best way to 
precipitate a revolution. It was to this 
wing that Mussolini, a rather obscure 
young school-teacher, belonged. He helped 
to organize Fasci (i.e., bands) for revolu- 
tionary action, which, together with the 
ardent Nationalists, eager for Italia Ir- 
redenta, put pressure on the government 
in the direction of war. It was natural, 
therefore, that at the end of the War 
these bands, now largely composed of ex- 
soldiers, were joined by a great many 
Nationalists who colored the policy of 
their new organization, the Fasci di Com- 
battenti—a policy of demanding the 
fruits of victory in the shape of forced 
Italianization of the provinces already re- 
deemed and the acquisition of all others 
where Italy had once predominated. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in its 
origin and up to the year 1919 the Fas- 
cist movement had nothing to do with 
Bolshevism. In fact, it continued to feel 
a vague connection with the Socialist 
party, and even made direct overtures 
which that organization rejected. The 
Socialist party, meanwhile, had undergone 
a change. Swelled by the great crowd 
of the discontented and disillusioned left 
in the wake of war, it was now more 
powerful than ever and also much more 
radical. This was the time when the 
“myth of Moscow,” not yet dispelled by 
first-hand observation on the part of 
Italian emissaries, was still potent. 

The Communist element, while not actu- 
ally controlling the party, was too strong 
to be controlled, and also got complete 
possession of the Trade Unions. As a re- 
sult, we saw the famous occupation of the 


- stitute 


LESLIE W. HOPKINSON 


Miss Hopkinson presented the fotl- 
lowing report to the round table on 
Political Factors in Europe, in the In- 
of Politics, Williamstown, 
Mass. Because it covers clearly and 
concisely the development of one of 
the most interesting and remarkable 
political developments which have ap- 
peared in the world since the Great 
War, it will be found exceedingly 
readable and informative to many 
readers. It should be noted that only 
the origin, the growth, and the pres- 
ent position of Fascism are con- 
sidered. Other phases of Fascism, as 
for example its foreign policy, are not 
included. 


factories, in the north; the seizure, on the 
part of bands of peasants, often led by 
priests with banners, of the great, neglected 
estates in Sicily and the south; and the 
complete control, with management by 
local councils, of various districts. This, 
then, the autumn of 1919, marked high 
tide for the Revolution, and the moment 
of greatest danger and despair on the part 
of the propertied classes. Was it also the 
great moment for Fascism? 

Apparently not. Not only did the 
Fascists fail to stop the occupation of the 
factories—they did not even oppose it. 
Mussolini over his own name actually ap- 
proved it in one case, and on the general 
question declared neutrality. 

Who did stop the Revolution? The 
Popolari (Catholic-Socialist party) say 
that they did, and they certainly seem to 
have done good service in controlling 
and regularizing the peasant-movement. 
Beals,* in his journalistic but very read- 
able and intelligent book, maintains that 
it stopped itself. That is, the Socialist 
party, which might haye taken command 
and carried it through, was paralyzed by 
internal dissension and quite unprepared 
to meet the extreme practical difficulty of 
the situation—the problem of maintaining 
a Communist Italy, wholly lacking in the 
necessary natural resources, and _ sur- 
rounded by inimical capitalist nations. 
One more suggestion I venture to make 
with some hesitation, as, if there is any 
belief as generally held as that of the 
Fascist salvation, it is that of the absolute 
incompetency and general worthlessness 
of the yarious Giolitti-Nitti governments. 
Without pretending to have studied the 
question, I yet cannot help feeling that, 
on the face of things, these much-abused 
governments have several achievements 
to their credit. Giolitti’s policy of leay- 
ing the workmen who had seized the fac- 
tories to discover for themselves the im- 
possibility of managing them may not 
have been. heroic, but it worked to a 
charm, and it also led to a very carefully 


*Carlton Beals, Rome or Death. 


says Mussolini, “no longer the virgin chaste and severe” 


planned and promising law establishing 
joint councils of employers and employed 
for the Controllo (not control, but over- 
sight) of factories. Similarly, after hastily 
legalizing the land-seizures, the govern- 
ment proceeded to work out a very care- 
ful construction scheme of land-transfer, 
which should do away with the crying 
evils of the great estates neglected by ab- 
sentee landlords and abused by rent-farm- 
ers. Both these important measures were 
completed and about to go into effect 
when the Fascist corp d’état put an end 
to them. I may also mention that this 
wretched government met Jugo-Slavia 
half-way and settled with her by the 
Treaty of Rapallo, furiously denounced 
by Nationalists because it was a treaty 
and not a dictation, and also initiated a 
humane and decent policy in the Trentino, 
which might have resulted in winning the 
eventual allegiance of Italy’s new sub- 
jects, if Fascist fury had not intervened 
to rouse to white heat all their old pa- 
triotic affections. 

Whosesoever the credit, the Revolution 
was checked in full career—and there fol- 
lowed a greater need than ever for some- 
thing definite and constructive. Here is 
where the government certainly failed. 
There was no feeling of security anywhere, 
nothing strong and sure upon which the 
ordinary citizen could rely. Sporadic and 
senseless strikes, sudden descents upon 
country-houses, interrupted railways—all 
marked a sort of backwash, a chaotic in- 
terval between waves. And now, for the 
first time, Fascism became a real power 
in the land. Its adoption of Nationalist 
principles had brought it great accessions 
from the professional classes and from 
the young. Its greatest advantage was its 
excellent organization, on a military model ; 
it was, in short, the only force ready for 
action. The middle class, in a revulsion 
of terror from what it had just escaped, 
rushed into it—and the civil war began. 

It is needless to tell the story of that 
two-years’ war. There was horrid vio- 
lence on both sides, but after a few months 
the Fascists got quite definitely on top, 
and the fight became less and less equal 
and more along the lines of “punitive ex- 
peditions.” It was in the midst of these 
warlike activities that the Fasci di Com- 
battenti reorganized as the National Fas- 
cist Party (December, 1921). Its rolls in- 
cluded over 300,000 members, tradesmen, 
apprentices, small farmers and peasants 
predominating. Its ranks, however, were 
now daily swollen by both forced and 
voluntary adherents—co-operatives, trade- 
unions, ete., joining, sometimes to save 
their funds or their skins, sometimes 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment and the desire to “get on to the 
band-wagon.” After the failure of the 
last great Communist effort, the general 
strike of July 31, 1922, this movement be- 


.came a regular stampede. 


The strike gave the Fascist party the 
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chance to show its power. Its ultimatum 
to the government—to stop the strike 
within forty hours, or the Fascists would 
do it themselves —was, in the words of its 
own proclamation, “the public written 
proof of the existence of a new govern- 
ment, unofficial, resolute, energetic, ready 
to use force rather than the everlasting 
jargon of humanitarians, demagogues, 
pacifists and so forth.” The next steps, 
inevitably, were the Naples Convention 
and the march on Rome. 

In regard to those exciting days, which 
need no retelling, I should like to mention 
one or two incidents which came to my at- 
tention at the time. As we all know, the 
government, waking at the last moment to 
their danger, declared martial law, and, 
either counting on the King’s approval or 
hoping to force his hand, did so without 
waiting for his signature—and were 
obliged by his refusal of it to withdraw 
their proclamation. I was told on what 
seemed good authority that when the com- 
mander of the troops at Milan received the 
first notice, he sent at once to arrest Mus- 
solini, who was in that city. The Fascist 
chief asked for an interview with the 
officer, pointed out to him that his body- 
guard of young men would make a fiery 
resistance to his arrest, and offered his 
word of honor that he would remain at 
his headquarters a certain number of 
hours, if the arrest could be postponed 
for that time. Before the hour fixed, the 
order rescinding martial law had been re- 
ceived. At the same time, the commander 
in Florence, moving to occupy the railroad 
station, post-office, etc., with troops, was 
met by urgent pleas from the Fascist 
leaders there to avoid bloodshed. As a 
soldier, he said, he must obey his orders 
from Rome. Would he at least telegraph 
to Rome to have the orders confirmed? 
That he finally consented to do—with 
what result we know. ‘These stories cer- 
tainly give color to the suspicion that the 
King’s attitude was known in advance by 
the Fascist leaders. 

Another incident which impressed me 
very much occurred in connection with 
Mussolini’s addresses to the two houses 
of the Italian Parliament. After bullying 
the Chamber as no such body has been 
bullied since Cromwell’s day, he spoke to 
the Senate in more restrained language 
but to the same effect, warning it that it 
was to exist and function solely at his 
will. One senator, whose name I unfor- 
tunately did not.note, replied with a dig- 
nity and even nobility which I have never 
forgotten. Accepting the dictatorship as 
accomplished and deprecating any useless 
resistance, he yet entered his solemn pro- 
test in the name of those ideals which had 
been proclaimed and maintained by the 
great men who created united Italy. The 
appeal went home even to Mussolini, whose 
response was respectful, almost subdued. 

Before considering the accomplishments 
of Fascism since it came into power, let 
us take up another familiar belief—that 
the innumerable.acts of violence, ranging 
from murder to the disgusting and de- 
testable “castor-oil cure,” of which Fascism 
has unquestionably been guilty, were 


either incidental to a state of civil war . 


and therefore sternly suppressed since 
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that ended or, so far as they have con- 
tinued, the acts of the camp-followers, the 
ruffianly fringe, so to speak, from which 
no large movement is free. 

Were there space, I could bring a moun- 
tain of evidence to prove that the outrages 
have continued to the present day, but, as 
it happens, the notorious Matteotti case 
is a sufficient answer to both excuses. 
The kidnapping and murder of a promi- 
nent deputy on the eve of his expected ex- 
posé of financial irregularities on the part 
of the government, the apparent indiffer- 
ence and laxity of the authorities, and 
the final inculpation of three men very 
high up in the party organization aud 
members of a group very near to Mus- 
solini—Rossi, chief of the press service, 
Mariorelli, party manager, and Filipelli, 
a picturesque and sordid adventurer, the 
editor, on an astounding financial basis, 
of an important Fascist organ—and also, 
to a less degree, of two brave soldiers in 
high office, Finzi, Under-Secretary of the 
Interior, and General De Bono, Chief of 
Police—these facts speak, very loudly, for 
themselves. The men have been cleaned 
out, but the whole affair casts a tremen- 
dous reflection on Mussolini's powers of 
mind and will. As Signor Prezzolini says 
in a recent article, it has shattered the 
“Mussolini myth.” The man remains, and 
the party, but the glamor has gone. 

Another aspect of the continued use of 


-force by the Fascist government is-shown 


by its treatment of the press. Time per- 
mits only a reference to two very recent 
examples. This spring, the Rome corres- 
pondent of the (London) Daily Herald, a 
British subject, was ignominiously expelled 
from Italy for criticizing Fascist methods 
in the English press. Also, in April, Pro- 
fessor Salvadori of the University of Flor- 
ence was set upon and brutally beaten for 
writing an article criticizing Mussolini’s 
policies, in no extravagant way, for the 
New Statesman (London). His young son, 
rushing to his rescue, was likewise struck 
down, the police looked on, and the two 
were only saved by a passing officer who 
sent them home under military escort. I 
may also just mention the attitude of the 
Corriere della Sera, one of the world’s 
great newspapers, which, under the men- 
ace of the Press Law, abstains entirely, as 
the only course at once safe and dignified, 
from editorial comment on domestic poli- 
ties. 

We may conclude that the Fascist gov- 
ernment has certainly not cleared itself 
of violence, which indeed seems the inevi-. 
table consequence of the theory of force on 
which it is. founded, the theory so well 
expounded by Professor Bonn* the other 
night, and so unequivocally stated by Mus- 
solini himself (1923): “I declare that my 
desire is to govern if possible by consent 
of the majority, but in order to obtain, 
foster, and strengthen that consent, I will 
use all the force at my disposal. For it 
may happen that force will bring about 
consent, and if that fails there is always 
force.” : 

A third very important belief about 
Fascism is that it is essentially conserva- 
tive, if not reactionary. This is perhaps 


*Prof, Moritz J. B f i 
Borlin 4 onn, of the University of 
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the chief reason why it is disliked by most 
radicals and hailed by property-owners. 
They should be surprised to find one of 
the most appreciative as well as thought- 
ful and valuable accounts of the movement 
written by a Guild-Socialist.+ 

Again, time fails to prove my point, but 
I may say that considerable evidence tends 
to show that Fascism, born of a reyolu- 
tionary impulse, has been only tempo- 
rarily and accidentally diverted to the 
support of conservative interests. It is 
always hard to make sure of the exact re- 
lation between the conscious theory, the 
political and social philosophy, of the “in- 
tellectuals” of a party and the real pur- 
poses of either its rank and file or its ac- 
tive managers; yet from early in the his- 
tory of Fascism, there have been theoreti- 
cal, sometimes almost mystical, pronounce- 
ments by Mussolini and others which point 
toward a pretty complete reorganization 
of the state on lines at least as different 
from those accepted by nineteenth-century 
political economy as from those of Soviet 
Russia—in fact, more so. Mussolini, in- 
deed, compares the two revolutions in 
method, saying that the Russian smashed 
the governmental machine, and the pen- 
dulum, going too far, has begun to swing 
back. “The Fascist revolution is not de- 
molishing entirely and at a single stroke 
that delicate and complex machine—the 
administration of a great state—it is pro- 
ceeding step by step,’—to do what? 

It is impossible, here, to expound the 
theory of the new state or the institutions 
already being started as its basis. Ap- 
parently—unless Signor Por has seen the 
movement too much through the specta- 
cles of his own creed—the real intention 
is to build up a functional in place of 
a parliamentary state, each man count- 
ing not as an individual, therefore a free 
citizen, therefore a voter, but as farmer, 
mechanic, artist, scholar, or what not, 
functioning in his group, with rights based 
on his functional service to the com- 
munity. The basis of the whole, it is 
hoped, will be a land-owning peasantry, 
as in France; therefore, as was the case 
in France, the great landed estates 
will have to be broken up. Labor, like- 
wise, has already been given the compul- 
sory eight-hour day, in private as well 
as public industry, and compulsory col- 
lective bargaining; while there are plans 
to give it an economic parliament along- 
side of the political one, and membership 
in the Senate. It is certainly obvious 


that Fascism, however it may have used - 
reactionary support, is not, in its con- 


structive phase, economically reactionary. 

Still another belief is that the Fascist 
government has in its twenty months of 
power accomplished a great deal in the 
way of reorganization of public services 
and departments, economics, and a gen- 
eral clean-up of personnel. I have been 
quite unable to test this belief. The 
favorable figures are very impressive and, 
taken by themselves, convincing, but one 
occasionally comes upon a bit of rather 
destructive criticism. Much is made, for 
instance, of the abolition of the orna- 
mental and expensive Guardia Regia, but 


when one finds that a large number of 


fOdon Por: Fascism. ob 
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its members have been absorbed into an 
increased form of Carabinieri, and that 
the taking over of the Fascist militia by 
the state creates a new force to be main- 
tained—one begins to doubt the economy. 
The army also has been enlarged, and 
the term of service lengthened from one 
year to eighteen months. Still, almost 
everything one reads or hears bears wit- 
ness to great improvement in the public 
services and in the comfort of daily life. 
When it comes, however, to the promised 
clean-up of the personnel of government, 
We run upon the shocking revelations of 
the Matteotti case, as sordid as they are 
brutal, suggesting that the same old can- 
ker which has destroyed the vitality and 
fruitfulness of Italian political life ever 
Since the impetus of the Risorgimento 
died away, is already eating at the root 
of the vigorous new plant. 

The question finally remains: Is Fas- 
cism the beginning of a new era—the 
faulty, stormy, but enormously significant 
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prelude to the establishment of a new 
renaissance in government along the lines 
of a very old and profoundly Latin con- 
ception of the state—or is it a passing 
phenomenon, an experiment bound to fail, 
not only because it lacks leaders of suf- 
ficient breadth of view and strength and 
purity of character—because Mussolini is 
not Cavour, and De Bono is not D’Azeglio 
—but because, perhaps, of some inherent 
defect in the theory on which it is 
founded, the theory of force? I should 
like to end by quoting from an important 
article by Mussolini, published in March, 
1923: 

“Men are perhaps weary of liberty. 
Liberty is no longer the virgin, chaste 
and severe, fought for by the generations 
at the beginning of the last century. For 
the intrepid youth, restless and eager, 
who present themselves at the new dawn 
of history, there are other words that 
move them more deeply—such as order, 
hierarchy, discipline. In Italy, this poor 
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Liberalism which fights and sighs for a 
wider liberty is sadly behindhand. It is 
entirely out of touch with the possibilities 
and realities of the time. .. . Fascism, 
which was not afraid to call itself re- 
actionary when many of the present-day 
Liberals were lying prone before trium- 
phant Communism, does not hesitate 
to-day to call itself illiberal and anti- 
Liberal. .. . Know then, once for all, that 
Fascism recognizes no idols, adores no 
fetishes; it has already walked over the 
decomposing body of the goddess Liberty 
and is quite prepared, if necessary, to do 
it once more.” 

One can perhaps understand Europeans, 
weary, exhausted, disillusioned by their 
frightful experience, giving some half- 
hearted consent to these words, but how 
can any American, nursed in the tradi- 
tions of the Republic, read or hear them 
without an overwhelming impulse to chal- 
lenge, then and there, the man who dared 
to write them? 


Summons Woman to Her Greater Task 


A remarkable prophecy of the new day 


WILL NOT DENY that I am somewhat 

given to visioning, by which word I 
would describe a purely mental process 
which sometimes gives me only a passing 
impression, sometimes leaves behind it 
such a trace as a Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. The vision that I now recall 
was of the latter sort, albeit that no poem 
has been given me—only two impressions 
to work after. 

I had been ill for some days with 
bronchial trouble, and my nights were dis- 
turbed by a racking and pitiless cough. 
On one of these nights I awoke suddenly 
and completely but without the cough. I 
seemed to be held to attention, while some- 
thing seemed to say to me: “They have 
found the right thing at last, the secret of 
the world’s conversion to good, the moral 
sanitation of mankind.” And when I 
questioned “How?” the voice said: “Look 
at these groups of men and women work- 
ing together for the public good! See 
how they, working to one end, continually 
inspire each other with fresh courage, 
with new interest. They will stop at 
no tedium, at no disgust. They will find 
the sources of evil, and the measures 
necessary for its prevention.” 

How wonderful is this change by which 
a new persuasion brings with it a new 
work, a new happiness! By what magic 


is it that even the most pleasure-loving | 
have discovered that they have work to . 


do more important than the gratification 
of their personal tastes? The nauseous 
‘study of the world’s evil is imposed upon 
them, and they thank God for the task, 
_ because its results are of the weightiest 


_ importance to the society of which their 
_ descendants are to form a part. Their 


work is already rewarded by the dis- 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


covery that human nature is not intrinsi- 
eally mean, false, and base. It is igno- 
rant, undisciplined, uninformed. It asks 
for instruction. It seeks the light. The 
study of evil brings with a most blessed 
hope. All that is human is fallible, yes; 
but also, all that is human is redeemable. 
And what is redemption? It is turning 
the noble forces of man’s intellect to their 
legitimate employment. 

There shall no longer be any one outside 
the pale of possible redemption—no soli- 
tary wretch condemned to an unloving and 
unloved eternity. No; the golden gates 
stand ever open, the silver trumpets ever 
sound, “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

But my vision was twofold. I not only 
saw the groups of busy workers, toiling 
like insects at tasks of infinite and in- 
finitesimal detail, but I saw that they were 
working in the brightness of a new light 
which seemed to inundate the heavens 
with the broad luster of a new day. I 
ask now, What was this new light? And 
I reply that it is the light of the higher 
education conceded to our sex, and with it 
that of the new interpretation which makes 
Christ’s gospel a gospel of life and not of 
death. For the voice of the vision kept 
saying to me: “It is by Christ’s life, not 
by his death, that we are saved. The liy- 
ing influence, the spirit and example, are 
in the world to-day like a gigantic flower 
blossoming from an obseure planting. 
Christ likened his labor to the sowing of 
the mustard seed. It was indeed a small 
beginning. Three years of teaching among 
the despised fishers, the despised Jews. 
Who shall say what the blossoming is? 
It brightens the whole year with its 


gracious glow. I will not impiously limit 
it with a name. ‘It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.’” : 

I become aware of a twofold power 
granted to my sex in this work of redemp- 
tion, namely, the power of a minute and 
patient industry, and the still greater 
power of an unyielding hope and enthusi- 
asm. On the one hand, I see the fine, tire- 
less fingers busied in unraveling the in- 
tricacies of the social web. They are 
guided by the logic of faith. Everything 
that is or happens has its reason for being 
or happening. What task so momentous as 
to explore the tendencies and influences 
which make for good or evil in human 
life? What result so fortunate as to bring 
to the correction of evil the good appointed 
by nature to oppose it? Oh, maidens and 
matrons, it is better than dressing and 
dancing! You are finding this out, and 
will more and more. 

When we consider the extraordinary 
growth and multiplication of women’s 
clubs in our land, we must wonder at 
the power, once latent in our sex, which 
has made itself evident in these associa- 
tions. Whence has it come, this new 
social function which has done so much 
to alter the objects and pursuits of so- 
ciety—always, I must think, for the better? 
Upon the old supposition that “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
one fears that much of it may have been 
employed in ways not contributing to the 
betterment of society. A good deal of it 
may have been wasted in vain and foolish 
regret at being “only a woman”’—a minus 
quantity in the efficient administration of 
public interests. Petty ambition and per- 
sonal rivalries had, no doubt, their share 
in the old-time administration of woman’s 
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domain. Women are women still, but be- 
hold what a beneficent metamorphosis re- 
sults from a change of object. No longer 
a secondary person with education limited 
at the pleasure of the opposite sex, with 
duties prescribed and limitations carefully 
measured and enforced. The woman of 
to-day may follow the noblest dictates of 
her heart and conscience. Do we find her 
conspiring to usurp the place of her brother 
man? No. We find her walking beside 
him with equal steps, referring, as he 
refers, to the divine of conscience, to the 
inspiration of high aims and noble doc- 
trine. 

Let us reflect a little upon the vastness 
of the undertaking. To moralize the 
world, whose population is born neither 
good nor bad, but full of capacity for 
splendid service or miserable demerit, In 
view of the gigantic task, shall not each 
one of us ask for at least a little bit of 
the work? We can begin by making out 
our requisitions. To reclaim so much 
raw human material, so many strong hands 
and watchful eyes are needed. We are 
not all gifted alike. Some of us have the 
quick eye, others have the deft touch, 
and the loving heart is not the most com- 
mon gift of the three. But the sense of 
duty admirably supplements the short- 
comings of nature. New work will bring 
to light new power of work; and self- 
distrust and discouragement will flee 
before the energetic will. How much more 
blessed than self-glorification will be the 
uplifting of humanity, as it may come to 
any and all of us. Christ cries out. to 
God, “Glorify Thyself!’ He does not say, 
“Glorify me.” i 

Please remember that the features of 
my vision were twofold. I saw the micro- 
scopic work in which the men and women 
were equally engaged. And I also saw 
the luminous ether which made their task 
a happy one. And the new light which 
shone upon the women shone equally upon 
the men. Little had they thought that 
in making the world dark for the women, 
they had made it dark for themselves also. 
So it is ordained. He who gives receives 
in proportion to what he bestows. He 
who withholds from others impoverishes 
himself. Does not God receive what He 
gives, the sublime of hope and happiness? 
Surely, He keeps our holidays with us. 

The victories of love are astounding. 
They are like the conquest in which the 
spring annually dismisses the winter to 
his icy dungeons at the far North. More 
light and ever more light! More warmth 
and ever more warmth! And lo! the 
season of sweet promise holds the fort for 
summer and autumn to run their appointed 
course. 

The present occasion seems to me to 
fill the two conditions of my prophetic 
dream, Each group among your many 
represents its portion of the close and 
scrutinizing labor which analyzes the risks 
and eyils of society. And in the joy of 
this great reunion I see the new illumina- 
tion which makes the new work possible. 
Blessed even in a dream was the vision 
of a world redeemed by loving care. Most 
blessed is the dream as a promise of. the 
glory that shall be revealed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Moral Test 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :-— 


A religious service will be held at 12.30 
o’clock in All Souls Church, New York 
City, on Defense Test Day, September 12. 
Governor Smith has urged that such sery- 
ices be held in all the churches of the 
State. 

No one knows what will be the net re- 
sult of the Defense Test Day. The great 
majority of our people believe that a ra- 
tional preparedness is necessary in a war- 
cursed world and. that such preparedness 
cannot be measured by standards which 
might have been deemed sufficient at the 
time of the Civil War. War is now in- 
conceivably destructive. It is an affair 
of entire nations. No individual can es- 
cape it, 

From that point of view, I can see 
that the Defense Test Day will have posi- 
tive value. I can also see its possible evils, 
but now that the plan is actually to be 
carried out, I can conceive of no better 
way than to co-operate with it by holding 
a religious service. I can see no better 
way to counteract its possible evils than 
by making use of the opportunity to talk 
peace and the possible steps toward peace. 
I shall try to point out that the most 
important test on September 12 will be 
a moral one. It will be revealed in the 
mentality which we bring to the day. 
Our ministers can help greatly by exert- 
ing their influence at that time in behalf 
of the peace mind, 


New Yor« Crry. 


Minor Srmons. 


How Long Should A Sermon Be? 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RNGISTBR :— 

I returned from church this morning 
after listening to a sermon of forty min- 
utes’ duration, and then read on the edi- 
torial page of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of August 21, the article on “Notice to 
Speakers” and Mr, Clark’s letter in the 
Same number. The sentiment in both 
struck a responsive chord in my mind. 
I go to church not from a sense of duty, 
but because I enjoy church-going. I stay 
away from church more than I go because 
the only available one inflicts upon me 
three-quarters-of-an-hour sermons that im- 
part nothing that could not have been said 
in fifteen minutes. Most of the educated 
people in my community do not attend at 
all, probably for the same reason. 

To answer my question, “How long 
should a sermon be?’ I turn to the great- 
est sermon the world has ever known, 
preached not from a pulpit but from the 
wayside. I timed myself as I read aloud, 
beginning after these words: “He opened 
his mouth and taught them saying” (Math. 
v. 2), and closing with the words pre- 
ceding these: “And it came to pass, when 
Jesus ended these words” (Math. vii. 28). 

Let any one who wants to know a suit- 
able length for a sermon time himself as 
he reads aloud Math. y.3 to Math. vii. PAG 
and gain, as well as the answer to the 
question, the uplift and refreshment that 
come anew as often as one reads this 


‘propriations for this purpose. 


world’s greatest sermon from the Master 
of men. As this sermon has been read 
in the privacy of the home and from the 
pulpit, the verdict that has re-echoed down 
the ages has not varied “one jot or one 
tittle’ from the verdict pronounced at the 
close of its first utterance in these words: 
“And it came to pass, when Jesus ended 
these words, the multitudes were aston- 
ished at his teaching: for he taught them 
as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes” (Math. vii. 28-29). 

As an humble listener, I would com- 
mend to our preachers and to all who 
would speak for the religious edification 
and instruction of others the fact that the 
Sermon on the Mount takes less time to 
read aloud. than the delivery of the aver- 
age sermon. If the preacher would as- 
tound his hearers, let it be by the sub- 
stance of his teaching, not the duration of 
his talk, E. B. H. 


Cause for Regret \ 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The explanation of the military maneu- 
vers on September 12 lacks convincing- 
ness. We are told that the object is to 
keep our. regular army as small as pos- 
sible. But the plan originated with men 
high up in the War Department, who are 
avowed advocates of a bigger army and 
navy, and are always pushing for bigger ap- 
We might 
as well suspect Jane Addams and Rey. 
Charles F. Dole of hatching a scheme to 
enlarge our standing army as credit these 
War Department heads with forming a 
plan to keep it from being enlarged. 

It is clear enough that the real object 
of what was at first called Mobilization 
Day was to arouse interest in and en- 
thusiasm for the army; but when this 
ealled out widespread protest, the origi- 
nators of the plan tried to put a different 
color upon it. The President has accepted 
their explanation; but there will be many 
who cannot accept it, in view of the 
obvious facts in the case. 

“A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” and by whatever name they 
may be called, nation-wide military ma- 
neuvers in time of peace must be a cause 


for regret... Arron Stones BLACKWELL. 
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The Red Bough 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The maple trees look glad and young 
A green, unbroken wall, 

Save where a single branch is hung 
With red, the sign of fall. 


The air is warm and sweet as wine. 
The sun-born insects hum. 
But Autumn shows his crimson sign 
To tell us he will come, 
SI 


— 
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The Press Discovers the Bible 


Revisions and Abridgments Have Made the Book Popular 


E EXAMINED LAST WEEK the 

significance of the wide distribution 
of the Bible to-day, and in the awakened 
interest of the press we discerned a pos- 
sible clue to follow in bringing back again 
the beauty and power of the Book. Know- 
ing what has aroused the press, we have 
a suggestion as to effective methods of 
increasing the interest of our people. 

Several factors enter, and just what 
place we must give to each it is not easy 
to decide. There can be no question that 
the great religious controversy abroad in 
the country is one reason for the new 
interest in the Bible. Not for years has 
the press been so concerned with theology 
as it is just now, and along with this 
interest has come a new sense of the sig- 
nificance of the Bible, around which a 
great deal of the dispute rages. But that 
is not the sole reason. The other mat- 
ter that has stirred the press has been 
the appearance of several new transla- 
tions of the New Testament, a number of 
books in which the Bible has been abridged, 
and a number of books in which the Bible 
stories have been retold. Ballantine’s 
Riwerside New Testament, Moffatt’s Paral- 
lel Hdition of the New Testament, and 
Goodspeed’s American Translation of the 
New Testament, are the outstanding ex- 
amples of the new versions that are cur- 
rent. The Century Readings in the Bible, 
by Cunliffe and Battenhouse, The Living 
Word, the Bible Abridged, by Saunderson, 
and The Hveryday Bible, by Sheldon, are 
examples of different methods of selecting 
from the Bible those portions which seem 
to have permanent literary and spiritual 
significance. Van Loon’s Story of the 
Bible, and Papini’s Life of Christ are in- 
stances of popular favor bestowed on 
efforts to retell the Bible narrative. 

Of all these books, by far the most im- 
portant in stirring up new interest in the 
Bible in recent months has been Good- 
speed’s American Translation. It has 
been bitterly attacked and valiantly de- 
fended, but it has made the Bible the 
most talked of book in America, and more 
than anything else, I believe, has brought 
the Book before the journalistic footlights. 
Many editors who have not looked at 
their Bibles for years, have taken down 
the old King James Version from the 
shelves of the libraries, dusted it off, and 
proceeded to demonstrate that no new 
translation in American could ever take 
the place in the popular affection that 
that masterpiece of English prose, the 
King James Version, has long occupied. 


And haying duly compared passages to’ 


substantiate their view that Goodspeed 
would never relegate the old King James 
Bible to oblivion, they have put King 
James back on the shelf again to gather 
more dust against the next attack of un- 
hallowed hands, 
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“Tampering with the Bible,” said the 
Chicago Tribune, “ig chipping a cathedral. 
It is substituting a sign-board for a work 
of mural art. It is tearing down a temple 
to build a warehouse.” Says the New 
York World: “This age is no more com- 
petent to revise the King James Version 
than was Sir Philip Sidney to adjust the 
valves of a gasoline engine.’ And the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat said: ““Who ex- 
cept students reads or cares a rap for any 
version of the Bible but that which has 
been sanctified by time and by the ex- 
perience of the English-speaking people?” 
Which, of course, is what they said in the 
days of King James when it was proposed 
to make a new translation of the Bible; 
and exactly what was said last year in 
England when the Revised Psalter Meas- 
ure was introduced by order of the House 
of Bishops. It was quite evident then 
that people preferred to use the Miles 
Coverdale version of the Psalms, as you 
will find it to-day in the Prayer Book, 
rather than. this modern, new version of 
1611, the King James. 

But the choicest bit of hostile criticism 
of these new translations comes from that 
same St. Louis paper: “It is as much an 
anachronism to put the gospels in col- 
loquial American terms of to-day as it 
would be to put pants on the twelve apos- 
tles.” But according to.that same reason- 
ing, isn’t it an anachronism to have the 
Bible in English at all? If the editor 
would object to the twelve apostles ap- 
pearing in St. Louis streets in pants 
to-day, he ought in all consistency to ob- 
ject to anything but the original lan- 
guages. Then, too, aren’t we ‘putting 
pants on the Bible’ when we do away 
with the old parchment rolls on which 
the Seriptures were inscribed in the days 
of Jesus? 

Other newspapers have treated the 
matter rather playfully. The Buffalo Ha- 
press remarked facetiously: “It is an- 
nounced that the Bible has been success- 
fully translated into the language of 
Chicago. That should facilitate the work 
of the heroic little band of missionaries 
who have sacrificed .all the joys of civi- 


lized life in the hope of carrying some . 


enlightenment into Darkést America.” 
And the Greenville Piedmont, evidently 
believing that Chicago was not the only 
benighted spot in America, said: “New 
York wants a modernized Bible. One, we 
suppose, that will make it easy for the 
rich to enter heaven.” 

Now I am not trying to defend Good- 
speed and his compeers. I am simply 
pointing out that, whatever their defects 
or excellences, they have apparently done 
more to arouse an interest in the Bible 
to-day than all of our churches combined. 
Goodspeed’s translation has been syndi- 
cated to many papers in the West, the 
Middle West, and the South. It is being 


read by thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple who would never have opened their 
Bibles, if it had not been for this. And 
I am simply suggesting that we consider 
if, perhaps, we may not help to bring the 
Bible back again into the lives of the 
people by urging the use of these modern 
translations along with the older ones. 
How utterly foolish it is for us to scorn 
these new translations, simply because we 
believe that the old are more majestic, 
more beautiful, more sonorous! Isn’t it 
better that people should read Goodspeed 
than nothing? 

One trouble with those who are scoffing 
at these new translations is the strange 
supposition that if you like the King 
James Version, then you cannot in loyalty 
use any other. Or if you approve of 
Goodspeed, then that means that King 
James is “east as rubbish to the void.” 
Such persons would agree with the un- 
conscious humor of the church sexton who 
was politely informing the visiting minis- 
ter of the location. of the pulpit books. 
“The regular Bible,” said he, “is on the 
desk, but if you want the reversed version, 
you will find it under the pulpit.” So many 
ardent admirers of King James think 
that any other version is a ‘‘reversed” one. 
They say: “You ought never to read any 
translation except the King James Ver- 
sion.” I disagree heartily with any such 
teaching, not because I do not myself pre- 
fer the King James Version, but because I 
am for any translation, or any abridg- 
ment, or any retelling that will bring into 
the minds of people some little glimpse of 
the spiritual beauty and power of the 
Bible. And I have never found any diffi- 
culty myself in using several translations. 
Bishop Westcott once remarked: “It is 
hard to say whether Holy Scripture is 
more injured by those who assail or by 
those who defend it.” Probably the worst 
defenders of the Bible are those who have 
just discovered it, and so think that they 
must spring to arms to ward off attacks 
upon it. Here, for instance, is Thomas L. 
Masson, former editor of Life. He says 
that he became reckless one day and began 
to read the Bible for pleasure, discovering 
that it has several good points. And he 
goes on to enumerate them: 

“Tt is the most economical book in the 
world, for it renders all other books super- 
fluous. You can get it in almost any size 
you want. It comes so small it will fit 
into a waistcoat pocket. If you want 
something to carry around for exercise, 
it comes up to ten or fifteen pounds. So 
far as I have been able to discover, there 
isn’t a single word in it that you cannot 
understand as soon as you look at it. 
You don’t have to read it through. You 
can pick it up anywhere. Any part of it 
gets better every time you read it. 

“The Bible is the bed-rock foundation of 
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all our literature, and, therefore, if you 
want to know anything, the Bible is where 
you must go to find it. It contains all the 
latest news. No newspaper man, no sage 
or scientist, no philosopher or statesman, 
has ever been able to get up early enough 
in the morning to get ahead of the Bible. 
Being so compactly written, without a su- 


perfiuous word, no word in it can there-_ 


fore be overlooked, and that is why it 
must be read without any ambition, that 
is, any thought that one may acquire a 
reputation as an authority for having 
read it: and that is*why it can never be 
read by any method or system. It is too 
big for systems, it comprehends man him- 
self and all his thoughts.” 

How simple the Bible seems from this 
report of its recent discoverer, how per- 
fectly clear and intelligible! Mr. Masson’s 
estimate of it is shared by almost all those 
who are finding fault with the new trans- 
lations. Professor Goodspeed says of 
them: “The King James Version possesses 
no difficulties for these critics, and they 
marvel that any one should find any part 
of it obscure. One is reminded of a great 
remark of the Apostle Paul: ‘If a man 
thinks he has acquired some knowledge, 
he does not yet know it as he ought to 
know it.’ One wonders what they under- 
stand by a ‘horn of salvation,’ or by ‘tak- 
ing-up one’s carriages,’ or by these words 
in the Revelation: ‘A measure of wheate 
for a penie, and three measures of barley 
for a penie.’ 2 

“Many novel-readers know that the 
third Horseman of the Apocalypse is the 
Angel of Famine, but it is safe to say that 
King James did not reveal it to him. How 
large is a ‘measure,’ and how much is a 
‘penie’? Some of us are sufficiently inter- 
ested in the New Testament to want to 
know, not simply how it sounds, but what 
it means, and see neither beauty nor pro- 
priety in muffling it up in words that con- 
tradict its thought. 

“Our editors,” Professor Goodspeed con- 
tinues, “are much disturbed that the 
poetic old-fashioned ‘candle’ of King James 
should be displaced by the commonplace 
modern ‘lamp,’ and indulge in much good- 
natured raillery on this score. ‘When it 
comes to the substitution of such words 
as “lamp” for “candle,”’ says one metro- 
politan daily, ‘and “peck measure” for 
“bushel,” and “stand” for “candlestick,” 
one is struck by the absurdity of endeavor- 
ing to “modernize” language.’ And an- 
other proceeds: ‘But why did he not bring 
it entirely up to date, and write “touch 
a button,” so that all should know an oil 
lamp was not meant?’ ” 

It has not occurred to these editors to 
think that it is exactly an oil lamp that 
is meant, and that at this point Good- 
speed is not trying to modernize the New 
Testament, but on the contrary is demod- 
ernizing it. Heis trying to remove the false 
impression that King James has given. 
For King James has made these editors 
“think that the apostles used candles and 
candlesticks, and no one has ever unde- 
ceived them.” “And the irony of it!” ex- 
claims Goodspeed, “that King James’s well- 
meant effort to bring the New Testament 
up to date in his day should now be mis- 
taken by his adherents for archeological 
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fidelity and charged off to poetry!” I was 
a bit amused the other day to see that 
William Jennings Bryan has introduced 
into his latest book of theological wisdom, 
Seven Questions in Dispute, a picture 
of the Nativity in which an enormous wax 
candle, almost as big round as the baby’s 
head, sheds its anachronistic light over the 
Holy Family. 

The great reverence for the King James 
Version is a fact to be recognized, of 
course. The familiar and majestic ca- 
dences, the clustering memories and as- 
sociations, the sentimental attachment for 
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what is old, all add to the hold which the 
King James Bible has upon many deeply 
reverent and spiritual souls. Far be it 
from me to criticize such a feeling. I feel 
it strongly myself. But why should our 
tender associations for the old translation 
stand in the way of those who do not 
share them, and so prevent others from 
coming into contact with a body of writing 
which is more than a splendid monument 
from a great age of creative literature, 
which is also a wonderful record of spir- 
itual evolution? 
(To be concluded) 


Religion Around the World 


Bishop Brown Appeals Case to 
Force Issue on Doctrines 


With the primary purpose of forcing 
the issue as to what are the doctrines of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop 
William Montgomery Brown, who was re- 
cently found guilty of heresy, has appealed 
his case to a special Court of Review. The 
new court will consist of nine bishops, 
elected in the same way as were those of 
the trial court. If the original verdict is 
affirmed by this court, Bishop Brown can 
take a final appeal to the House of Bish- 
ops, in which a two-thirds vote would be 
necessary to convict. Although the appeal 
is based on technical grounds, it objects 
to various features of the trial. Two of 
these that related to the central purpose of 
the appeal are that the court refused to 
allow the defendant to examine its mem- 
bers as to their own interpretation of va- 
rious doctrines;and that the court would 
not define the doctrines of the church. 
Until these doctrines are defined, says 
Bishop Brown’s attorney, there is no pos- 
sible way of proving that the Bishop is 
guilty of teaching contrary to these doc- 
trines. 


For “Aggressive Good-will” 


“Aggressive good-will’ for promoting 
international amity was urged by the 
Young Friends of America at their fif- 
teenth General Conference this summer. 
Reaffirming the historic position of the 
Friends against all wars and recommend- 
ing the “unconquerable power of love’ to 
overcome misunderstanding and strife, the 
Conference declared: “We must not only 
refuse to take life in time of war, but 
we must strive unceasingly to give life, 
to live and td act in that spirit that de 
lights to do no evil, nor to revenge any 
wrong, but which seeks, through the love 
of God, to transform those who misunder- 
stand us or think themselves our enemies 
into members of a common fellowship of 
which Jesus is the head.” 

To the Young Friends Movement in 
Japan the Conference sent a letter re- 


gretting the Japanese Exclusion Act and ~ 


assuring their overseas comrades of a 
friendship not bound by nationality or 
race. One paragraph reads: 4 

“Our Society opposed this proposal 
when it was before Congress; and now 


that it has become law, as a group of con- 
cerned Young Friends, we wish to express 
with humility and regret our belief that 
it was an un-Christian act. We have 
faith that it does not represent the deep- 
est purposes of the American people, and 
we pledge ourselves to work for the crea- 
tion of friendly relations with your coun- 
try.” 


Germany and Her Children 


“Germany played a straight game in 
taking care of her starving children.” This 
statement is made to the Federal Council 
of Churches by James H. Causey, business 
man of Denver, Col., who has just re- 
turned from floating, at his own expense, 
a loan of a half-million dollars for relief 
work in the Ruhr. ‘Not less than ninety 
per cent. of all relief was given by the 
Germans themselves,” he continues. “In 
Essen and Hamburg almost ninety-five 
per cent. of the help came from Germans. 
Bremen met all its own needs.” As to 
rich German tourists in Italy, he shows 
that the number has been exaggerated, 
and that a German family can make a trip 
to Italy more cheaply than it would cost 
them to live in Germany. The need is not 
yet over, he says, and points out that re- 
ligious institutions will suffer long after 
the people cease to starve, “because they 
have given their all to help the children 
and old folks.” 


Better conditions are reported for the 
educational work of the Waldensians, 
ancient Protestant group of Italy, which 
has been hampered for some time because 
of the Italian school system, said to have 
been largely under control of the Roman 
Catholic Church. With the new Minister 
of Education, these people are now per- 
mitted to organize groups of children into 


-schools which they are to control entirely. 


The building of the Broadway Temple, 
the skyscraper Methodist church to be 
erected on the block between 173d and 
174th Streets and Broadway, New York 
City, has been assured through the under- 
writing of $1,000,000 of second mortgage 
bonds. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, the pas- 
tor, has interested a large group of busi- 
ness men, regardless of their religious af- 
filiations, in the project. The Temple will 
include a large apartment house. — 
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Poland, Poland Forever! 


Her people, confronted by problems of 


magnitude, strive for national greatness 


KARMBELIKA, 52, 
Cracow, PoLAND, August 8, 


“\W7 HAT are those young men shout- 

ing?” I asked my companion who had 
just been showing me through the Univer- 
sity library and the beautiful inner courts. 
“Oh, it’s a part of an old patriotic song,” 
he said. “Poland, Poland forever!’ Not 
only are the students shouting that refrain, 
but old men, young women, peasants, shop- 
keepers, bankers, workmen,—all sorts and 
conditions of people are shouting it, sing- 
ing it, talking it, living it. Never have I 
seen a people so carried away by national 
feeling. It seems almost a madness, 
though one of a particularly happy kind. 
If you suggest to any one of these Poles 
that there are difficulties ahead, they will 
respond with assurance, “But we will 
overcome the difficulties.” 

If you hint at their inexperience in 
governmental affairs, they will answer 
back, “We are learning and willing to 
learn.” So they are. Each and every one 
seems to be applying himself or herself to 
learning, to “becoming fit.” In speaking 
to the daughter of a countess just gradu- 
ating from the University, I asked what 
she intended to do this coming season. 
“Teach school: go back to our ancestral 
country and teach the children of the 
poor.” 

It may be, right after our Revolutionary 
War, when we had thrown off the yoke 
of Great Britain, we too felt something of 
this utter abandon for land and freedom. 
If so, it has departed from the composite 
race now known as American. Hardly 
can our blood be stirred to such an exal- 
tation that we are willing to give all for 
ideal considerations. Self-interest, or at 
least proper prudence, steals in upon our 
ardor and cools it as it slows down our 
step. Therefore, it is inspiring to be in this 
heated atmosphere of energy and self-for- 
getfulness, to feel intensely as do these 
Poles. 

Not everything can be commended that 
so far has been done and is being done 
by the new Republican government. To 
one with an eye for color and strength in 
architecture, it seems a pity, almost worse 
—a shame, to stand in the Saxon gardens 
of Warsaw and watch the slow demoli- 
tion of the great Orthodox Russian 
Chureh now taking place. The four 
smaller domes at the corners have already 
disappeared and workmen, looking like 
human flies, are crawling away up on the 
central dome and breaking off the outer 
covering as they have, lower down, a part 
of the roof. Warsaw is built on a flat 
plain. It has many handsome buildings, 
but none commandingly situated as is this 
Orthodox Greek Church. It needs, for a 
central point, some dominating structure, 
a landmark such as is the City Hall in the 
center of Philadelphia. When the last 
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then? Will the next generation of Poles 
also exult in the destructiveness wrought 
by their fathers? Will they be glad that 
everything is brought down to one level 
and all vestiges of Russian occupation 
gone? I wonder. 

To various ones I expressed surprise 
at this ‘iconoclastic proceeding, suggesting 
the value of keeping the building as a 
museum, or at least as a standing reminder 
of political slavery, and hence as a per- 


Arianism (Unitarianism), as it was de- 
veloping here in Cracow, the approach of 
the Jew, the parasite of the land; and in 
Orthodox Christianity, the obverse side 
of Russian autocracy. Liberalism, Prot- 
estantism, Methodism, call it by whatever 
name you will, is for the Pole something 
anti-nationalistic, foreign, and in his pres- 
ent state of mind he will have nothing to 
do with it. I am sorry our Methodist 
brethren fail to recognize this fact, sorry 


To commemorate the battle of Grunwald, Ignace Jan Paderewski, famous pianist and 
composer, and first Premier of the Polish Republic, gave this equestrian statue to 
the city of Cracow 


petual warning to those who might too 
soon forget. “Never, never; we would 
tear out our own hearts,” said one indig- 
nantly, “if we thought upon them were 
impressed anything of the Muscovite.” 
There you have it in that sentence; the 
expression of a deep, age-long bitterness 
that has risen to undying hatred. What 
is to be the outcome? Can Poland and 
Russia continue to live at swords’ points? 
Can Poland shut herself in behind eco- 
nomic and political barriers and so keep 
out not only the Russian, but the German? 
The answer must surely be in the nega- 
tive. 

Again we look at the splendid mosaic 
above the front portal of the Orthodox 
Greek Church—a mosaic that, in glory 
of color, represents the Resurrection and 
victory of the Christ and we wonder when 
that triumphant resurrection will occur. 
Not as long as Christianity is used as a 
bulwark for autocracy: not as long as the 
church stands as a partner for what is 
unjust and cruel. This brings me natur- 


ally to explain why every Pole gives al-_ 


legiance to the Roman Catholic faith. In 
Lutheranism he sees the hated German, 
the oppressor of the Poznan district; in 


their well-intentioned efforts on the eastern 
(Russian) frontier are looked upon with 
distrust by the. Poles. 

“Personally,” said the correspondent of 
one of the great London dailies, a Pole 
himself, but.a man of much intelligence 
who has visited in America, “I appreciate 
what your Methodists are trying to do, but 
their work is being badly done. Those who 
represent it are nearly all ‘in for the 
make.’ I have just come back from a 
tour of inspection along the disputed sec- 
tion. I have seen some of those who are 
now engaged in Protestant (Methodistic) 
propaganda. They are not worthy of you, 
not worthy of being supported: They 
bring on disputes and religious quarrels. 
Tell your American friends that they are 
doing us harm.” 

I quote his opinion, whether he is cor- 
rect or not, because it represents the 
opinion of other thoughtful Poles. The 
present government is trying to do what 
it can to bring about general peace—a 
unity in language and in laws, a unity in 
business methods and in methods of edu- 
eation. Of course it favors a unity in re- 
ligion, or something approaching to it, 
hence patriotism and Catholicism are 
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bound together, “all, all, for Poland.” 
Grabski, the present minister of finance, 
also Prime Minister, seems to be wiser, 
certainly less hot-blooded and extreme, 
than his predecessors. In the Diet (House 
of Representatives), his brother is the 
leader of one of the parties. Stanislaw 
Thugut is the leader of the other. The 
Prime Minister has succeeded in gaining 
the support of these two men for a new 
educational bill that shall be applied in 
the troubled sections. It looks toward a 
harmonization of all the factions on the 
question of minority representation and 
also on that of language in the schools. 
In the Ukranian district in particular 
(formerly west central Russia), it is to be 
applied at once. 

Briefly put, it is as follows. If in any 
Ukranian village there are forty children 
whose parents demand it, then the instruc- 
tion shall be in the Ukranian language. 
In the high schools, the instruction is to 
be given half in Ukranian, and half in 
Polish. As can be seen at once, this will 
require every youth to know not only the 
language of his parents, but, as well, the 
language of the other boys’ parents, and 
there is nothing like common speech to 
bring people together in mutual under- 
standing. While the national language 
(Polish) will be used in all government 
offices and in the courts, a man unac- 
quainted with Polish will be placed at no 
disadvantage. If he so desire, he can ad- 
dress the judges in his own language, have 
the defense in his native tongue, and have 
judgment pronounced in that same tongue. 
Signs, notices, ordinances, laws are to be 
printed in Ukranian and in Polish. Here 
comes in the naive enthusiasm and faith 
of these Polish people. ‘Will not this bi- 
lingual method keep up perpetually two 
languages, and two modes of thought?” 
I asked of a university graduate. “Oh, 
certainly not, our literature is so vastly 
superior, our language so rich and expres- 
sive that in a generation or so it will be 
generally used.” I wondered whether this 
same university man had any knowledge 
of the persistency of Flemish in Belgium, 
of seventeenth-century French in Quebec, 
and of Welsh even in Great Britain. 

While I was at the University I had 
the good fortune to meet a young instruc- 
tor who, the year before, had written his 
thesis on “Arianism in Poland.” I showed 
him the passage in Rey. Charles Graves’s 
“A History of Unitarianism” (Tract 301, 
page 7) where the author says, “In Poland 
the names of Gonesius and Gregory Pauli 
are the most noted... . With the coming 
of Blandrata, a physician, to Poland, 
1558, the spirit of Unitarian dissent en- 
tered upon a career of marked activity 
and suecess. ... In 1579 Faustus Socinus 
took up his residence at Cracow, and 
under his leadership the Unitarians ... 
became a powerful body. . .. Racow was 
their theological and educational center. 
Here was published the Racovian Cate- 
chism—the first Unitarian catechism in 
the Polish language (1605).” 

He took it in hand and read the pas- 
sage with great care. On the next day 
he told me (so far as his knowledge of 
the BHnglish language went) that the 
statement of Mr, Graves was in the main 
correct, but he failed to find the connec- 
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tion with the movement attributed to 
Gregory Pauli. “While Socinianism died 
out in any open way,” he went on to say, 
“yet various influential members of the 
nobility still preserved on their own es- 
tates their Arian chapels and had in them 
Unitarian services.” One or two such 
chapels he promised to take me to see, if 
I cared to make the trip. “Our church 
(meaning of course the Roman Catholic) 
is much freer here and more intellectual 
because of the Arian movement,” was his 
closing statement. ; 

Undoubtedly this must be so, because 
only last year the proctor of the Uni- 
versity was a Jew by birth, a most de- 
lightful person and one highly respected, 
a man who enjoys the close friendship of 
the Archbishop of Cracow. 

Having had the pleasure of an inter- 
view with this professor the other day, 
I still have clearly in mind his large 
judicial way of looking at Poland’s pres- 
ent problems and his illuminating answers 
to many of the questions that so perplexed 
my own mind. 

“How do you account,” I asked, “for 
this remarkable agglutination going on, 
this coming together again of Poles as 
though they had never been separated? 
To me it is a phenomenon. Those living 
in your northwestern section have been 
under the influence and authority of the 
Germans for many years; you, here, have 
known Austrian rule for a hundred or 
so; the main section of your native land 
has been Russian. When Bismarck was 
supreme, he did everything in his power 
to stamp out Polish civilization. The 
Muscovite by more ruthless methods did 
the same. Like the Israelites of old 
caught between Assyrian and Babylonian 
influences, thousands of your people were 
carried away from their home districts, 
and made to learn a different language 
and live under different conditions. Why 
then are you now all one people, what 
has kept you united?” 

“Your illustration of the Israelites,” he 
responded, “is an excellent one. What 
kept them together is what kept us to- 
gether, our literature. Though unlike the 
Jews of old, it has been the literature of 
poetry, of history romantically phrased, 
rather than the literature of religion. 
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The little single rose she loved so well, 
That grows beside the sea, 

I pluck it now with gentle hand 

And place it in the church 

In her dear name. 


The children passing by are naught to me, 
I have my own. 

She had not one, 

Yet all were hers and loved her. 

So, in her name, I pause and smile. 


Sometimes at night I hear the bell-buoy 
sound 

Across the moonlit sea she looked upon. 

My heart would break for loneliness 

Did I not know 

Her love goes on—and on. 
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Have you not noticed how many of our 
paintings in art galleries and museums, 
reproduced in books, depict some dramatic 
historical moment, some heroic incident, 
say those connected with our Cracow hero, 
known too in early America, Kosciuszko?’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “I have been im- 
pressed with the many pictures such as 
that of Matejko, ‘Scene from the Polish 
Insurrection of 1863,’ and those which 
show Kosciuszko leading his forlorn hope. 
You have made your past glow with color, 
beauty, and heroism. No wonder it ap- 
peals.” “Yes, and it will continue to ap- 
peal. We all live for Poland.” 

Before coming to this land, I was a 
doubter. It seemed impossible to make 
strong and durable a country which had 
been separated so long into three parts. 
Not only that, but the intrusion of so 
much foreign element on the southeast 
border combined with the incorporation of 
the “Corridor” (the narrow strip of for- 
merly German territory) leading up to 
Dantzig, seemed to offer insuperable ob- 
stacles to a permanent Polish nation. 

My doubts are gone, or almost gone. 
There is an inner problem, a disease, that 
if not cured, will mean a sickening of 
the whole body politic, perhaps death. 
When I mention that sore, even the mést 
enthusiastic Pole remains quiet, and says, 
“Yes! Yes! I do mot know what we are 
going to do with them, how assimilate 
them.” I refer to the Talmudic Jews, 
that irreconcilable group which will not 
assimilate, nor soften, nor give an inch 
to the new nationalism. These Jews have 
the whip handle just now, because of 
their wealth, because of their protection 
under the minority clause in the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

They seem to love the Poles no better 
than they do the Russians. Can they be 
won over intime? Can anything like social 
equality be established? Can they be 
brought out from the narrow lanes and 
streets where they love to huddle together 
in masses, and be aroused to do what the 
Poles call “honest work,” meaning by that, 
I suppose, muscular labor? I do not 
know, I cannot see ahead, but I have 
great faith in human nature, in its re- 
cuperative, assimilative powers; and if 
I believe, as I do, in the success of the 
Polish people, in the coming up of the 
peasant and the artisan, then I must 
believe that somehow, sometime, these Or- 
thodox Jews will yield to the warm gsun- 
shine of juster, kindlier laws and ten- 
dencies, their stiffness will thaw, their 
customs mellow, and their religious teach- 
ing take on a less narrow and tribal 
emphasis. Our Revolutionary forefathers 
were faced with the Indian problem, as 
menacing in their day, perhaps, as is this 
Jewish one for Poland. We ourselves 
have a Negro problem, certainly not easy 
to solve to the satisfaction of those living 
in the South, but one which, let us hope, 
is being solyed. In time, it may be the 
Jew will be for Poland what Poland in 
these coming years of economic and com- 
mercial trial will sorely need,—the keen 
business man, the financial adviser. If 
so, then the Poles, with their wonderful 
spirit, their lightness of touch, quickness 
of fancy, and buoyancy of spirit, will go 
on, in the words of the Psalmist, “from 
strength to. strength and from life to life.” 
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A Daniel Come to Judgment 


A Nebraska youth convicted of forgery was paroled by Judge Broady 
of Lincoln on condition that he read good books and report to the Court 
once a month with a list of the volumes he had perused. 

“Start by reading Wells’s Outline of History,’ said the wise judge. 


Patriots, Politicians, 
and Preachers 


MARK MOHLER 


NATIONALISM AND RELIGION IN AMBRICA, 
1774-1789. By Edward Frank Humphrey. 
Boston: Chipman Law Publishing Company. 


What is the explanation of history? 
Some say, “God,” and let it go at that. 
Others account for man’s record by setting 
forth the working of one of several human 
motives—political, economic, or religious. 
Prof. Edward Frank Humphrey of Trinity 
College, in Nationalism and Religion in 
America, 1774-1789, while admitting that 
other elements were effective in that 
eritical period of our history, nevertheless 
maintains “that religious forces play an 
important rdle in the formation of a na- 
tional spirit and even in the shaping of 
national institutions according to the 
- model furnished by prior American efforts 
at ecclesiastical organization.” 

One may raise the question, however, 
whether history is the result of a com- 
posite of motives, er whether human in- 
stitutions of the various sorts—religious, 
political, ete—are not the parallel ex- 
pressions of that indefinable something we 
call the will to live. The fact that men 
“will to live together” is simply the re- 
sult of their experience in trying to live 
at all; for when their individual interests 
seem to lead in different directions, every 
man’s hand is against his neighbor’s until 
circumstances force a realignment of 
groups. 

Professor Humphrey brings forth abund- 
ant evidence to demonstrate that na- 
tionalism was as rampant in the churches 
of the colonies as in the political assem- 
blies. In fact, the same leaders were ac- 
tive in both. On the other hand, the 
issue caused as sharp and bitter division 
in the one case as in the other. But 
the author is hardly justified in deducing 
from this record that religious motives 
were prior in any sense. Hven the fact 
that the ecclesiastical republics were or- 
ganized first is a mere coincidence, since 
the same leaders simply expressed the 
same ideals of co-operation in two different 
fields, but about the same time. 

- In the end, however, we have to admit 
that the explanation of historical develop- 
ments is a2 rather hopeless undertaking, 
for one theory is about as good as an- 
other. That the churches played a large 
part in the Revolutionary era is beyond 
question, as Professor Humphrey has well 
shown; and the fact needs to be impressed 
on those who decry in our time the mixing 
of politics and religion. Of course, it is 
- sacrilege nowadays to suggest that the 


patriots were politicians, but the fact 
remains. And how the shades of those 
daring preachers—both loyalists and rebels 
—must weep, if they can behold their 
present-day successors in these stirring 
times setting forth platitudinous nothings 
which they humorously prelude with “I 
venture to believe.” 

By this is meant only to say that the 
book under review is thoroughly needed. 
Chureh historians ii America have neg- 
lected the record in their own country; 
and even for this beginning in the study 
of the political and social contribution 
of the churches to the New World civiliza- 
tion we are indebted to a “Professor of 
History and Political Science.” Indeed, 
a study of such works as Channing’s 
History of the United States and the 
American Nation Series seems to indicate 
that the general historians are more in- 
terested in the religious aspects of our 
national development than are the church 
historians. 

The work before us is a mine of quota- 
tion from original sources, so much so 
as to give the impression of a source book. 
This material is handled under three 
“Parts”: “Religious Elements of the 
American Revolution,’“Wationalization of 
the American Churches,” and “The State 
and Religion.” In the first two, the dis- 
cussion is by denominations, which method 
has limited the value of our American 
ehurch histories. Can we not find na- 
tional currents of religious development? 
Professor Humphrey’s last “Part” suggests 
the affirmative. , 


Le Jongleur de Dieu 


St. Francis or Assist. By Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


We might have known that sooner or 
later Mr. Chesterton would write of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, with whom he is by 
interest and sympathy closely allied. It 
is another exquisitely balanced combina- 
tion of author and subject like that of 
Rolland and Gandhi. We are glad to have 
Mr. Chesterton’s picture of the long pen- 
ance of the Dark Ages, ending at last in a 
world newly made; in which the flowers 
and the stars have recovered their first 
innocence. And we are glad to have his 
sympathetic estimate of the character of 
the man who tried to end the Crusades by 
talking to the Saracens, and who inter- 
ceded with the emperor, for the birds. 

Mr. Chesterton points out that there are 
three ways of telling the story of Saint 
Francis. One may write of him as of a 
figure in secular history, a model of the 
social virtues, the world’s first democrat, 
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which would be like telling the story of a 
saint without God, or writing a life of 
Nansen without mentioning the North Pole. 
Or secondly, one may be defiantly deyo- 
tional in writing of Saint Francis, which, 
of course, is hardly possible, since it really 
“requires a saint to write the life of a 
saint.” In the present case, says the 
author, the objections to this method are 
insuperable. Or thirdly, one may address 
himself, in describing this appealing figure, 
to the sympathetic outsider.. It is this 
third course that Mr. Chesterton adopts, 
and admirably he fulfills his task. In his 
pages Saint Francis appears again as the 
mirror of Christ, one of the strongest and 
strangest and most original personalities 
that human history has ever known. 
C. B, J. 


An Outstanding Apologist 


TH PHARISEES. By R. Travers Herford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


Mr. Herford has made himself, among 
non-Jewish writers, the foremost apologist 
for Judaism, and especially for Pharisa- 
ism. Indeed, as one reads, it is difficult 
to believe that the writer is not a devoted 
Jew, until one remembers that he is a 
scion of a distinguished English Unitarian 
family. The book is distinctly special 
pleading; the author takes sides, from 
the Introduction on, and makes it his task 
to defend one view of the Pharisees over 
against another. We have no> the calm 
detachment of the scholar, but the ardent 
apologia of the enthusiast. This method 
is particularly in evidence, of course, in 
the chapter on “Pharisaism in the New 
Testament,” the focus of the whole vol- 
ume. If Mr. Herford had not believed 
the Pharisees seriously misrepresented in 
the New Testament, he would not have 
written. The average reader, who is con- 
cerned with the Pharisees only as they 
play a part in the New Testament, will 
find here his chief interest and would 
here profit most by another method. The 
dispassionate scholar will here set most 
question-marks in the margin. Can it 
be true, for example, that “the evidence 
of the New Testament upon the subject 
of Pharisaism is at best only the evidence 
of outsiders” (p. 199)? And does not 
Mr. Herford make his own Pharisees 
singularly ineffective as exponents and 
teachers of Torah, when, in order to prove 
that Jesus did not know what he was 
talking about when he voiced his sharp 
criticism of their method and practice, he 
writes as follows (p. 207) : “Unless, there- 
fore, a man stood within the Pharisaic 
circle, he could have no means of know- 
ing what they meant by Halachah or even 
what, exactly, they taught. He would be 
an outsider, with no means of forming a 
correct judgment upon what he saw, and 
at the mercy of rumor as to what he 
believed in regard to Halachah, This 
would be the position of any one not 
a Pharisee or an adherent of Pharisaism, 
and it would be especially so of Jesus.” 

Such questionings arise in abundant 
measure as one reads, and in the end 
the reader is inclined to believe that the 
fresh contemporary reactions of Jesus and 
Paul, both of whom lived in constant 
touch with Pharisaism, one of whom, at 
least, was during all his formative years 
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an ardent member of the body, are more 
to be trusted than the twentieth-century 
enthusiasm of Mr. Herford, based upon 
rabbinical treatises, the great bulk of 
whose material is much later than the 
time of which Jesus and Paul give testi- 
mony. His whole contention that these 
two are “outsiders” is quite the reverse 
of true. Is Mr. Herford himself an “out- 
sider” and therefore to be ruled out of 
court, in the criticisms he voices of the 
attitude of Christianity? Any reforming 
preacher of to-day may be severe enough 
on the faults and follies of the church 
without putting himself outside her pale 
and forfeiting his right to sit in judgment. 
And yet—Mr. Herford has given us a 
book of profound value, for which every 
student of religious history must be grate- 
ful. It is without compare the fullest 
and most illuminating treatment of its 
theme in the English language. It rests 
on thorough mastery of the copious and 
difficult material, and will at once take 
its place as the one outstanding source 
to which English readers must turn to 
know who the Pharisees were and for 
what they stood. Mr. Herford’s briefer 
work, Pharisaism, its Aim and Method, 
published in 1912, is of course taken up 
in this much larger treatment, but the 
whole is entirely rewritten. This is a 
fresh work, and an achievement of which 
to be proud. CO. 2.2: 


The Tune rather than the Words 


Wuy I am A CuRisTIAN. By Frank Crane. 
New York: Wm. H. Wise € Co. $3.00. 

Dr. Crane’s words appearing constantly 
in newspapers and magazines have in the 
last ten years brought him to the atten- 
tion of millions of readers. A decade ago, 
the author left the pulpit ‘to devote him- 
self to authorship.” He was not in trouble 
with his church, but he confesses a belief 
that “it is difficult to be a Christian when 
being a Christian is one’s profession. 
Professionalism is hard on sincerity, and 
when good preachers are good Christians 
they deserve a great deal of credit.” Back 
of this judgment is the belief that Chris- 
tianity is a way of living, and not a creed 
(“it is the tune rather than the words of 
the song’’), and the conviction that the 
church has interpreted Christianity as 
words, obscuring and hindering it as a 
way of life. Dr. Crane discards the theo- 
logical doctrines over which wars have 
waged. He says: “If you ask me whether 
I am a Trinitarian or a Unitarian, a 
Fundamentalist, or Methodist, or Baptist, 
you might as well ask me whether I ama 
Guelph or a Ghibelline.” Founding this 
interest wholly upon a “usable religion,” 
he proceeds in his own popularly effective 
way to set forth reasons ‘‘Why I am a 
Christian,” after the manner of a good 
pragmatist. 

It is a volume that will serve well 
the mind that has forsaken the old dog- 
matic religion and is seeking better foun- 
dation for a practical faith. H. F. B. 


The Root is Not the Plant 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS QuuS- 
TIONS. By J. Cyril Flower. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Keen sentences strike home and reveal 
the decayed roots of barren intellectual 
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controversies. Eloquent passages crop out 
to prove that mind and heart are not 
necessarily enemies, but that, “according 
well,” they make better music. Not sci- 
entific in any narrow or even erudite sense 
of the term, these studies contain much 
acute analysis of terms in current use in 
“scientific” interpretations of religion. For 
instanee, what is said about “instinct” 
and the causal explanation of religion is 
good and to the point: “Granted that our 
life is rooted in instinet, and that instinct 
energy is the same thing as motive power, 
it does not follow that we can explain, 
especially in the sense of ‘explain away,’ 
which is what is often meant, all human 
achievement, all art, all religion, all he- 
roic thinking that lights up the dark 
places of earth with an unfadable glory. 
. The root is not the plant, nor the 
fruit. A religion which is a mere chaos 
of instinctive impulses’ may be called a 
‘religion’ for purposes of classification to 
suit the requirements of anthropologists, 
but it is not religion in the sense which 
the developing spirit of man recognizes.” 
The method is that of the short essay. 
Frankly religious and spiritual in inter- 
est, these very loosely-knit essays have a 
genuine helpfulness with reference to most 
familiar points controverted in or around 
religion to-day. 8. S.°R. 


“Manners Must Be Made 
of Good Material” 


Vocue’s Book or Errquntrn. By the editors 
of “Vogue.’ New York: Condé Nast Publica- 
tions. $4.00. 

Vogue prides itself in having given in 
this volume not simply another collection 
of rules for conduct, of which there are 
already so many that no self-respecting 
public ought to follow them, but rather 
the reasons that underlie them. It claims 
also that this book has been written not 
by people who have learned the practices 
of polite society, but have grown up know- 
ing them. The reviewer believes that the 
claims have been substantiated. Vogue 
has long been a kind of authority in 
America for fashions, tastes, standards, 
and traditions; its pronouncements upon 
etiquette will be heeded. 

Touchstone said to the shepherd: “If 
thou never wast at court, thou never 
saw’st good manners, and if thou never 
saw’st good manners, thy manners must 
be wicked, and wickedness is sin,.and sin 
is damnation. Thou’rt in a parlous state, 
shepherd.” None of us goes so far as 
Touchstone, but all of us would agree with 
Vogue that there is some connection be- 
tween good manners and good morals. 
The chief value of this book, therefore, 
aside from the great mass of information 
it contains, is that it does show from what 
simple matters of courtesy and good-will 
all questions of etiquette spring. 

It has been said that the longer the 
list of etiquette books becomes, the bigger 
and better the books appear to be. This 
book would seem to justify that state- 
ment. It contains almost 600 pages, and is 
beautifully printed and well illustrated 
with sample engraving. Following the 
general discussion in each chapter are 
questions and answers, and the book con- 
tains a complete index. Co Red. 
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Lire or JESUS. By Ernest Renan. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

This is a revised translation fom the 
twenty-third French edition. We have 
just passed by the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Renan’s birth, and it is fitting 
that we should be reminded again of the 
book which made so extraordinary an 
impression upon the religious world in 
1863, when it was first published. The 
publishers compare it with Papini’s Life 
of Christ, but there is in reality no com- 
parison. Renan’s book is infinitely supe- 
rior even to-day. The beauty of its style, 
the integrity of its scholarship, make it 
still a book of value, though the advance 
of critical studies has rendered inadequate 
and mistaken many of its conclusions. 


Tun Lire AND M®SSAGE OF GEORGE FOX. - 
1624-1924. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $0.25. 

This is a tercentenary address given at 
Haverford College, and a most skillful 
and sympathetic interpretation of the life 
of the founder of the Society of Friends. 
The author not only reveals the mystic 
sources of the man’s faith, but indicates 
also how significant his work was for the 
reform of social evils, and how important 
he is as a leader of thought even for the 
modern day. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THH WALL. By David 
Fox. New York: Robert M. McBride € Co. 
$2.00. 

This story of a private detective group, 
all with criminal records, is well written, 
but not alluringly interesting to readers 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


INFORMING Your Pusuic. By Irving Squire 
and Kirtland A. Wilson. New York: The As- 
sociation Press. $1.50. 

This little book presents a calm, earnest, 
purposeful discussion of the fundamental 
principles which should control the efforts 
of public welfare organizations in get- 
ting the information before the public 
necessary to the support of these needful 
institutions. 

The questions involved are thoughtfully 
considered, and the author’s view is at- 
tractively presented. All who have to 
do with such work will find it profitable 
reading. 

- Dust To Dust. By Isabel Ostrander. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

Claudia Langham finds on her wedding 
day she has married a criminal. This 
knowledge is followed by a quarrel and 
the sudden death of the man who had so 
unforgivably wronged her. It is a story 
of crime and murder—why read it? 


Books Received 


. CHRISTENTUM UND WIRTSCHAFTSETHIK, 
Ernst Cahn. 

HaAutr Gops. By Lynn Montrose. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS. By Alvin E. 
Magary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Tun Way TO A WARLESS WORLD. 
Riley Nicholson, 
Press. $0.25. 

Jesus CHRIST. By Sharxood Eddy.. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $0.10. 
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Why Not? 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


Do you suppose the schoolhouse knows 
It’s just about September ? 

And all the blackboards and the desks, 
And all the books remember? 


They’ve had a rest, and I like best 
To think that they are yearning, 

So eager they can hardly wait, 
To see us all returning. 


The colored maps wake up from naps, 
The little globe is spinning ; 

The spellers mind their p’s and q’s, 
So glad that school’s beginning. 


“Figure quick ! 
How long before they’re coming?” 
The chalk and pencils make their mark, 
The music-books are humming. 


And Teacher—well,—does she feel gay? 
Oh, my, I wonder whether 

We can’t start in with such good-will 
We'll all be glad together ! 


Luella’s Vacation 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


Dr. Paine gently drew the blanket over 
Luella as he finished examining her back, 
which had an ache in it. 

“T’ye found the reason for that ache,” 
he said, “some of the little bones of the 
spine are contrary-minded and slightly 


_ twisted from their proper place; they have 


not yet gone far astray, and if you and I 
coax and scold them, in a few weeks, 
I believe, you will be as good as new. 
Can you be fine and brave and coax them 
by staying in bed this summer and bcar- 
ing the scolding I must give the bones?” 

“Not have Hillton and my garden, the 
woods and picnics and Runaway Brook, 
and Kathie?’ gasped Luella. 

A tear welled up in each eye, but she 
winked them back as Dr. Paine concluded, 
“So that you may be strong and well again 
and your mother happy?” 

“JT will—try,’ answered Luella. 

“Good girl! Ill trust you.” 

Luella Linnell lived in a city apartment- 
house, but in the real country of woods 
and brooks the Linnells had a cottage 
where they spent the long summer vaca- 
tion; and all the year Luella looked for- 
ward to Hillton, with her own small 
flower-garden and the good times with 
Kathie Graham, her dear Hillton friend. 

Luella visioned now that somewhat 
straggling but beloved garden, the pink 
twin-fiowers in the mossy bed of the 
woods, the strawberry field, the blueberry 
pasture, and the dancing brown waters 
of Runaway Brook. 

“Seems ’s if I couldn’t do without the 
darlings,” she sighed. ‘But there’s Mother 
—and anyhow, I promised.” 

When Mrs. Linnell came into the room, 
expecting to find a little girl in the weeps, 
she saw two brown eyes smiling bravely 
from the face on the pillow. 

“I’m going to imagine Hillton, Mother,” 


began Luella. “I remember exactly how 
everything there is, and I'll play plant 
my garden. I'll have nasturtiums, asters, 
and petunias.” 

“But,” Mother hastened to say, “you 
will not have to play garden. You can 
have a real garden here. Just see!” 

Soon on strong iron brackets beneath 
Luella’s window a window-box was in 
place, in which Mrs. Linnell planted 
flower seeds; and in two large flower-pots 
on the ledge she planted other seeds, ex- 
plaining that these were surprise gardens. 
Luella’s small bed was rolled near the 
window, and with a long-handled toy rake 
and a long-nosed watering-pot the little 
girl could tend her garden. 

Soon tiny green flecks appeared on the 
dark mold; but before these grew up 
to blossom-time, there came by parcel 
post a delightful surprise,—a big damp 
cardboard box. . 

“Mother,” Luella exclaimed, reading the 
attached ecard, ‘this is from Kathie! And 
see,” she said, lifting the cover, “it is a 
lovely piece of our Hillton field! Do 
smell it!” 

Luella’s face was buried in a mass of 
honey-sweet pink clover, when some one 
eried, “Oh, my! that looks just like being 
to the country!” , 

Luella looked up, to see a small girl 
in a faded pink gingham frock, clasping 
a big bundle wrapped in white cloth, and 
gazing with delight at the flowers. “Take 
some,” she said, holding out her hands 
full of the pink blossoms. 

“Thank you!” said the child. 
make us feel like country week.” 

“Who is ‘us’?” 

“Mother and I. Mother does your laun- 
dry. This is it,” touching the white pack- 
age. “I’m Mabel Grace.” 

“Oh, don’t you have any vacation, 
either ?” 

“Oh, yes; I have a lot of vacation. 
Sometimes, evenings, Mother and I walk 
in the Public Garden. There are great 
beds of flowers there, and a fountain. 
I’m sorry you have to stay in bed. But 
you do have nice vacation things here, 
don’t you?” 

Mabel’s eyes roamed about the pleasant 
room, lingering on the games, books, and 
the window-garden with its tiny plants, 
the sweet pink clover, and finally the 
tray which Mrs. Linnell was just placing 
on the table. 

“Time for luncheon, little girls!” said 
Mother Linnell, giving each a glass of 
cool, honey-colored lemonade, and placing 
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Three Little Rules 


Three little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright— 
Smile in the morning; smile at noon; ~ 

And keep on smiling at night! 
—Stella George Stern. 


Sentence Sermon 


He that soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully—2 Cor. iz. 6. 
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between them plates of brown-bread sand- 
wiches and red cherries. 

As the children sipped and nibbled, 
Luella said, “While we both are losing— 
I mean are having another kind of vaca- 
tion, I think that it would be fine if you’d 
come and play and read with me and 
see what happens in my garden.” So it 
was arranged that Mabel should come 
twice a week to visit the invalid. The 
child proved to be a pleasant reader and 
a winsome playmate, and the two girls 
spent many happy hours together. 

It was Mabel who, bending over the 
window-box, was the first to spy tiny 
buds with hints of color, and to note how 
curiously the pretty heart-shaped leaves 
growing in one big flower-pot twined 
around strings stretched in the window. 

The buds grew rapidly and burst into 
a fragrant mass of gay petunias. One 
of the flower-pots proved to be a vegetable 
garden surprise, a flourishing bed of 
dainty shining-leaved cresses which made 
crisp, spicy salads to eat with bread-and- 
butter sandwiches. And one morning, 
among the heart-shaped leaves of the vine- 
plant fluttered pale pink, shining white, 
and heavenly blue morning-glory blossoms. 

Other surprises there were. Every week 
Kathie sent a “box of Hillton,’ as Luella 
said. On a blazing July day came cool, 
fragrant, golden-hearted water-lilies; then 
sweet wild white honeysuckle, waxen- 
Indian pipes (or ghost-flowers), and in 
a bed of damp moss the fairylike twin 
bells of Linnea. 

In August came branches of clethra 
with its fragrant little bells, ‘‘like lilies- 
of-the-valley growing on a tree,’ Luella 
said. One gay box was filled with scarlet 
cardinal-flowers and the delicate lady’s- 
tress orchid. In another August box were 
green fern fronds and the fairylike nod- 
ding orange flowers of the jewel-weed. 

September brought rich spikes of golden- 
rod and a multitude of lavender and violet 
asters. Deep-blue fringed gentians were 
a joyful surprise. Mother read Bryant’s 
description of this September flower, 
“blossom bright with autumn dew and 
colored with the heaven’s own blue.” 

Still there were hard days for Luella 
and Mother,—days when the little girl 
had to try her best to keep her promise 
to the doctor, when Doctor’s “scolding” 
hurt the sensitive back and the plaster 
jacket was stiff and uneomfortable. Blaz- 
ing hot days there were, when no faintest 
breeze crept into the house, and Luella 
could not “imagine” Hillton. 

“Tf I could only hear Runaway Brook 
tinkling and rippling,” she sighed on one 
of these days. 

Mother quietly left the room and, re- 
turning, she said: “Let us play Runaway 
Brook. I will draw down the shades and 
bathe your head with cold water and you 
must think of shadowy green woods and 
brooks.” 

Soon Luella murmured sleepily, “Seems 


s if I truly heard Runaway Brook, ‘bubble 


—bubble—gurgle—plash’ ”’. 

Luella was asleep, and in the darkened 
room was truly the pleasant sound of run- 
ning water. Mother Linnell smiled, as 
she stole into the bath-room and turned 
off the opened faucets. 

Often, Mabel read out-of-doors books 
to her little playmate. 
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“Doesn’t that make you feel right there. 
yourself?” she would ask. One September 
day, as she closed a book, she said, “I’ve 
had a perfectly beautiful vacation. ’Course 
I’m sorry about your poor back and your 
being in bed, but you not being in the 
country has somehow made me be there!” 

“I’m glad of that,’ Luella answered. 
“T’ve had good times, too, after all.” 

Then Dr. Paine came in; when he had 
examined Luella’s back, poking and rub- 
bing it but not hurting a bit, he said, 
smiling, “All cured, little girl! Now you 
may run and jump. And before you go 
to school, you are to have two weeks in 
the country.” 

So Luella and Mother went to Hillton, 
and with them went Mabel. At the door 
of the Linnell cottage stood Kathie wait- 
ing for the travelers. The first glad greet- 
ings over, “Come into the garden,” she 
urged eagerly. 

“My poor garden that I didn’t plant 
at all,” siched Luella. “But I did really 
have in the city three dear gardens, a 
vegetable garden with delicious cresses, 
a surprise garden with darling morning- 
glories, and my garden of a hundred pe- 
tunias, besides the lovely pieces of Hillton 
woods that you sent.” 

The girls turned the corner of the house 
and there was still another surprise. Hun- 
dreds of yellow calendulas, zinnias, pink 
cosmos, white and violet asters, sweet 
mignonette, and heliotrope! 


The Merry-Go-Round 
JANET GARGAN 


The merry-go-round plays tunes so gay, 
They make one feel quite jolly; 

And horses black, white, dapple-gray, 
Wait there for Ted and Molly. 

Its lordly beasts from jungle land 
Wear jeweled strap and saddle, 

And lions and striped tigers stand 
To bravely mount and straddle. 


While Molly rides the ostrich tall, 
Ted tries the camel’s humpings 
Without a fear that he may fall 
And get some dreadful bumpings. 
Around, around they swiftly fiy, 
And hang on tight while riding ; 
For heads get dizzy, by and by, 
And everything seems sliding. 


“Oh, oh!” cried Mabel. “I never knew 
there were so many flowers in one place.” 

And “Oh, oh!” cried Luella. “Kathie, 
you dear, did you do it?” 

And Kathie, with a beaming face, an- 
swered, “I just couldn’t bear it, for you 
not to have a garden, even if you didn’t 
see it here. I was going to send as much 
of it as I could to the city. But it’s so 
much jollier that you are here to see it 
all where it belongs.” 

Mabel was on her knees before a cluster 
of pale pink asters from which she looked 
with a joyous face, sighing, “I’ve had a 
beautiful vacation all summer, and now 
here is another, the most beautiful of all.’’ 

And Luella added, ‘Why, really, I’ve 
had two vacations. And just because 
everybody has been so kind.” 

Then spoke Mother Linnell, who had 
followed the children into the garden. 
“It’s surprising how three happy-hearted 
little girls can make one short summer 

, into so many delightful vacations !” ~ 
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For a Whole Week 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


“T’ll never, never speak to Patty again!” 
cried Betty, dashing into the sitting-room. 
“She’s just as’— 

“That will do, Betty,” said Mother, who 
was sitting at her desk, writing, “I am 
tired of the constant quarrels you are 
having with poor Patty lately. You say 
you will never speak to her again. Never 
is a long time, but I forbid you now to 
speak to her for a week.” 

Betty gasped. It was one thing to 
dash away from Patty in a rage, and 
declare she would never speak to her 
again, and go back and play with her 
when her anger was over, but to have it 
put into words—a whole week. 

“You don’t mean that, Mother,’ she 
said slowly. ‘Why, I couldn’t get along 
a whole week without Patty.” 

“You will have to,” answered Mother. 
“You may try it for one whole week. 
That’s not nearly so long as never.” 

“But what will she think?” asked Betty. 
“We always walk to school together, and 
play, and why—she will think I am mad.” 

“Aren’t you?” asked Mother. 

“Not now,’ answered Betty, honestly. 
“Only just for a minute, and it was my 
fault. Please, Mother, just this once, and 
I never will be cross with her again. 
Truly I won't.” 

Mother shook her head. “I said ‘one 
week,’’”’ she answered, “and I will tele- 
phone Patty’s mother, so she will under- 
stand. Now run out and play.” 

Run out and play! Betty scorned the 
idea. She slowly made her way out into 
the garden that ran by the fence between 
her house and Patty’s. Patty was sitting 
on her steps dressing dolls, but she 
wasn’t looking happy, nor did she look 
up and wave to Betty. 

Betty turned away and walked to the 
farthest corner of the yard. How could 
she stand it a week? Not fifteen minutes 
yet, and it seemed ages. 

Suddenly she rushed into the house. 
“OQ Mother!” she eried. ‘Here is Uncle 
Jack, to take Patty and me to ride in his 
automobile. What shall we do?’ 

“T said you and Patty could not speak,” 
answered Mother. “I did not say you 
might not both go to ride. I will explain 
to Uncle Jack, so he will understand.” 

How lonesome it seemed to be sitting 
on the seat beside Patty and yet not 
able to speak to her. What was the 
good of seeing things as they flew by if 
you couldn’t talk them over? It wasn’t 
half a day yet. How long every minute 
seemed. 

Next morning two little girls in fresh 
gingham dresses and big bows walked 
soberly to school together, but not a 
word did they speak. After all, Betty 
was beginning to find it some comfort 
to walk with Patty. 

Five days dragged by. Betty had a 
bright idea. Mother said not to speak 
to Patty. If one spoke to Bertha and 
Bertha spoke to Patty, that would not 
be speaking to Patty. There was one 
thing she wanted so much to say, it 
seemed as if she must choke if she did 
not say it. She would ask Mother as 
soon as she went home. 
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So the next morning, poor little Patty, 
suffering for both herself and her friend, 
heard Bertha say, “Betty says she is 
sorry, Patty, and she will never, never 
again be cross with you.” 

“Tell her,” said Patty, brightening up 
a little, “not to mind too much. There 
are only two more days and then we will 
have good times together again.” 

Next morning Patty found a big, red 
apple in her desk at school. She had 
seen that apple in Betty’s lunch-bag as 
they walked silently to school together; 
and that afternoon Betty knew where the 
box of fudge she found on her doorsteps 
was made. 

At last the last long day dragged by, 
and early the next morning two little 
girls dashed from the doors of their houses 
without waiting for breakfast. 

“T’m sorry,” cried Betty. 

“So am I,” cried Patty. 

And never again did those two little 
girls have to spend a speechless week 


together. [All rights reserved] 


Bugs Menace Mankind 


Dr. Leland O. Howard, a government 
scientist, lists bugs as among mankind’s 
worst enemies, and says that évery year 
they cause a loss of $2,000,000,000 to 
American farmers. Figures prove that the 
United States loses more through the 
damage of insects than any other coun- 
try, as here both climate and soil offer 
favorable homes to destructive species, 
most of which were originally imported. 
Seventy-five government stations of in- 
vestigation, scattered throughout the. 
country, are now diligently experimenting 
to find the most efficient means of com- 
bating the pests. 


Boy Traffic Police 


Berkeley, Calif., has installed automo- 
bile stop signals, after the manner of 
railroad-crossing safety-gates, near its 
schools, as a safeguard to the school- 
children. During the hours when the. 
children are on their way to and from 
school, alert boy traffic “cops” are sta- 
tioned, under school authority, to operate 
the signal gates and to halt automobilists 
who are slow to regard the words, “School, 
Slow,” which, as a further safeguard, are 
painted in large white letters on each 
side of the street crossings which the 
gates guard. y 


$25,000 Damage Due to Ants’ 


A church in southern Illinois faces a 
repair bill of $25,000, due to damage 
done by ants. The small and industrious 
insects bored under the wooden supports, * 
joists, and floors. During a recent service, 
a fragment of a rafter fell and disclosed 
the fact that ants had honeycombed almost 
the entire lower part of the building, as 
well as many of the pews. Iron pillars 
will replace the damaged wooden ones, 
and other extensive repairs are necessary 
before the church will be again safe for 


services. A 
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Unitarianism in Iowa and Nebraska 


T HAS BEEN SAID that every insti- 

tution is but the lengthened shadow of 
aman. Whether this be true or not, it 
is manifestly true that back of every 
movement that grows and succeeds there 
was the broad vision and wise planning 
of some group of people. Such movements 
do not happen; they are planned for. 
Such things do not grow spontaneously. 
They are sown on new ground by arduous 
toil; are watered with the tears and at 
times the heart’s blood of loyal souls; and 
struggle through youth, with its awkward- 
ness and its growing pains, up into 
younger maturity and finally into full vigor. 
Whether ultimately they shall wither and 
die depends on the capacity of the member- 
ship to adjust itself and to grow in the 
spirit rather than the letter of the older 
forms in which it started. 

So, in this narrative, certain names will 
stand out, and be repeated, in connection 
with the formation of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association and the establishment and 
growth of the various parishes forming 
that association. You will hear the names 
of Clute and Hunting, of Effinger and 
Cole and Knowles, of Safford and Judy 
and Gordon, mingling here and there and 
coming up again and again in the story 
of the beginning of the free church on 
our Western prairies in Iowa. 

The first Unitarian Church in Iowa of 
which I can find record, was established 
in Keokuk in 1858. The others follow: 
Dayenport in 1868, Humboldt in 1875, Des 
Moines in 1878, Iowa City in 1879, Sioux 
City in 1885, Perry in 1893, Cherokee in 
1894, and Rock Rapids in 1899. Omaha, 
Neb., organized in 1869, and Lincoln, Neb., 
in 1898. And just as the separated and 
unorganized individuals in each commu- 
nity, striving for intellectual freedom and 
religious liberty, in time organized into 
societies and formed free churches, so the 
necessity for fellowship and consultation 
among the ministers and laity of such 
churches impelled to a larger grouping as 
a state association. 

On June 1, 1877, there met at Gorham’s 
Hotel in Burlington, Iowa, six men—Rey. 
Oscar Clute and Dr. Freeman Knowles of 
Keokuk, Rey. 8S. S. Hunting of Davenport, 
Rey. W. R. Cole of Mt. Pleasant, Rev. 
J. R. Effinger of Des Moines, and Rev. 
T. B. Forbush, then secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

“The special impetus that led to this 
meeting was the fact that Mr. Effinger 
had been forced to abandon pastoral work 
at St. Paul several months previous; and 
it was thought that his health would per- 
mit general missionary work, and he was 
willing to undertake it provided there 
could be some background of ‘support.’ 
(Preface to first record book of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association.) 

_ Then and there was formed the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, which with very 
slight changes of name still persists. 
There was adopted a constitution, the 


_ preliminary portion of which was as fol- 
_ lows: 


_ “Whereas, Entire freedom is necessary 


_ 


H. H. GRIFFITHS 


Mr. Griffiths, who is treasurer of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association, read 
two papers before the Summer Insti- 
tute of Liberal Religion at Humboldt, 
Iowa, on the history of Unitarianism 
in Iowa and Nebraska. Portions of 
both papers are brought together in 
this article to present a general story 
of the Iowa field and an account of 
the two Nebraska churches affliated 
with the Iowa Association. 


to the growth of religion in the souls of 
men; and whereas, creed-bound organiza- 


tions are an obstacle to human progress’ 


and happiness ; 

“Resolved, That we hereby unite our- 
selves into a permanent society for the 
purpose of building up free churches, 
based on practical righteousness, in the 
State of Iowa.” 

The first officers were: President, Dr. 
Freeman Knowles of Keokuk; vice-presi- 
dent, Judge Austin Adams of Dubuque; 
secretary, Mrs. C. T. Cole of Mt. Pleasant; 
treasurer, Rev. W. R. Cole of Mt. Pleasant ; 
executive committee: Rev. Oscar Clute of 
Keokuk, Rev. 8. 8S. Hunting of Davenport, 
and Lueretia Effinger of Des Moines. 
Pledges aggregating $355 were made to 
the support of the missionary; and Mr. 
Effinger started on his seed-sowing 
throughout Iowa. This was June 1, 1877. 
And at a meeting of the Association held 
October 2, 1877, the missionary reported 
that in the four summer months he had 
formed organizations at Des Moines, 
Marshalltown, and Atlantic, and had com- 
mittees at work at some other places look- 
ing to organizations. And he had expended 
$207, and received on pledges and from 
the places visited the sum of $468, leaving 
an excess of receipts over disbursements 
for four months of about $260. Looking 
back on such an accomplishment now, we 
can be prepared for what he did during 
the next two or three years. 

The first record book of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association is most interesting. 
With it is a printed report of Mr. Effin- 
ger’s first year’s work, ending June 1, 
1878, in which he tells of traveling over 
5,200 miles, visiting many places, and 
raising a total of $1,886 for the entire 
work. Of this total, the sum of $1,525 
came almost entirely from communities 
where a year before no one thought of a 
free-church movement. 

The newly organized Iowa Unitarian 
Association held its first annual confer- 
ence with the newly formed Des Moines 
church late in May, 1878,—two babes 
greeting each other. Of the promising 


‘moyements inaugurated by Mr. Effinger 


in his first year, only Des Moines survives. 
Atlantic was too small a city to support 
such a movement at that time. And Ot- 
tumwa and Marshalltown lingered, and 
finally flickered out. However, when 
emissaries from Des Moines visited both 
these places many years later, some of the 


Liberals of that day still were interested, 
and some fruit still is borne of that 
strenuous and difficult sowing of 1877 and 
1878. 

Until 1880 the record is mostly of Clute, 
Hunting, Effinger, Cole, and some lay as- 
sociates. In 1880 there came into the 
Iowa fellowship one of the strongest char- 
acters and most inspired workers such 
an organization was ever blessed with. 
Rey. Mary A. Safford was ordained at 
Humboldt, and served that church for 
five years. In that time she strengthened 
Humboldt and made of it an active and 
well-knit organization; and at Algona she 
kept up services, and built up a group 
that got as far as buying a lot prepara- © 
tory to erecting a church, but this stage 
neyer really was reached, and the ladies’ 
society, maintained so many years, has 
now ceased to function, as I understand 
it. Algona was too small a place to sup- 
port such a movement up to this time; 
but as to what the future has in store 
for our denomination along this line, and 
how strong our faith is to be in the 
smaller towns and cities, the next few 
years may tell us much. Miss Safford 
went to Sioux City, then just completing 
organization, September 1, 1885, and re- 
mained there fourteen years. She had 
succeeded wonderfully in the smaller 
town; she did the same in the thriving 
and growing city of northwest Iowa. In 
September, 1899 she came to Des Moines, 
finding a discouraged group in a small 
wooden building in an out-of-the-way part 
of the city; and in no sense was there 
any really adequate organization. In her 
eleven years there, an old debt to the 
American Unitarian Association was paid 
off, a lot purchased within the down-town 
section, and an adequate brick building 
erected within six years. She left the 
Des Moines parish a real working orgari- 
zation. These thirty years of her active 
ministry saw the Iowa Association and 
the Iowa churches prosper and grow 
greatly, and in each parish not a little of 
the vitality and loyalty and courage have 
come from the enthusiastic leading of 
this wonderful woman, equally good as 
preacher and organizer and financier. It 
is given to few ministers to succeed so 
greatly in three such different fields as 
Humboldt, Sioux City, and Des Moines, 
and to do such active organizing work 
throughout a district like Iowa. 

During much of this time Rey. Eleanor 
E. Gordon served the parishes at Sioux 
City, Des Moines, Iowa City, and Burling- 
ton, and gave aid at Keokuk and other 
points. 

In 1882 there came to Davenport, as min- 
ister, Arthur M. Judy. For twenty-six 
years he ministered to that parish. He 
built it up and solidified it, and left it a 
working and homogeneous body. During 
those twenty-six years, he served many 
terms as president of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. And during the other years 
he was one of the strong factors in its 
work. During this time either Miss Saf- 
ford or Miss Gordon was usually secretary, 
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And these three, for some twenty-five 
years, were a power in this State, aided 
for a few years now by one group of min- 
isters and laymen and now by another. In 
1894, in the midst of that wonderful ré- 
gime, it was my privilege to come into the 
Unitarian Church at Des Moines, and to 
aid in a slight degree the labors of the 
later years of these three glorious souls. 
It was an education and an inspiration 
that I cannot be too grateful for having 
enjoyed. ; 

Others labored valiantly in the Iowa 
field; aid came from Boston and Chi- 
cago; the laity of the conference toiled 
and sacrificed; and yet one has but to 
read the record of our state society to see 
plainly that through it all there shone the 
united spirit of this group, working with 
singleness of purpose to usher in a brighter 
day for the Liberals of the Middle West. 

For many years, we maintained a field 
agent, who visited isolated Liberals and 
groups, raised funds for the work, and sup- 
ported the state work in that way. For 
many years we published a state paper, 
originating in Davenport as a local periodi- 
cal, but adopted and enlarged by the Iowa 
Unitarian Association. It is many years 
now since Old and New ceased to exist, 
being merged with the Western Confer- 
ence paper, and later with some national 
paper of the Hast; but it held together 
the scattered persons and groups, brought 
about a closer relationship among our 
scattered parishes, and helped mightily to 
bridge over the infant stage of our exist- 
ence as a state association and bring us 
on to adolescence and prematurity. We 
are still young; the soil of the pioneer is 
still upon us; the field is still mainly un- 
tilled, and the laborers are still few and 
the struggle is acute for each parish. But 
the doubtful stage is past, and we stand 
ready to go forward into the promised 
land if we but work zealously and build 
wisely for the future. 

One of the outstanding achievements of 
the Iowa Association was the saying of 
the church property at Iowa City for a 
free-church outpost. The lot and building 
belonged to the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention; and they had after a long strug- 
gle given up the attempt to maintain a 
parish in our state university town. It 
was proposed to them that the Unita- 
rians take over the property and keep 
it in repair, for the privilege of using 
it as a church for our denomination. This 
offer was accepted. Without this place 
of worship, that parish could not have 
been kept alive. About 1897, the Univer- 
salists indicated that they could not longer 
permit this arrangement, and were going 
to sell the property. Miss Safford went 
to Boston, but could not persuade the 
American Unitarian Association to buy it. 
At the Ida Grove conference of 1897, a 
resolution was passed by the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association to attempt its purchase 
and a committee was appointed. At the 
Decorah conference of 1898, it was re- 
ported that the committee had contracted 
such purchase for $3500, and that there 
was on hand $395 of the needed $500 to 
make the first payment. It should be 
understood that this purchase meant pay- 
ing $500 a year for seven years, plus in- 
terest on the deferred payments. This 
was accomplished by Miss Gordon and 
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Miss Safford. They carried lunch on the 
train; they walked from the depot to the 
hotel and carried their baggage when 
out raising funds, so as to save the small 
fee to the cabman; they traveled end- 
lessly; Miss Safford waived salary for 
some time; and by gigantic efforts this 
money was raised so that the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association bought and paid for 
this property, and at the same time kept 
up its other activities. It was an immense 
task for so weak and struggling an in- 
stitution as ours. Some of the money was 
secured in the East, on the plea that we 
could make this a memorial to the life 
and work of Rey. Sylvan 8S. Hunting, the 
pioneer preacher who seryed the Dayen- 
port, Des Moines, and other parishes in 
Iowa in the earlier day. Later, however, 
Mr. Hunting’s friends insisted that Des 
Moines, the scene of his longest labors, 
was the only proper place for such memo- 
rial; and to-day in the Des Moines church 
you will find bronze tablets, one in 
memory of the pioneer religious Liberals, 
and one in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt- 
ing, while no such memorial has ever been 
at Iowa City. 

In 1904, the state authorities demanded 
that this church property, just across the 
street from the campus, should be taken 
for university purposes. By diligent ef- 
forts, a number of Des Moines men and 
friends over the State secured from the 
state legislature a price such as made it 
possible to buy the lot and erect the 
present church building at Iowa Avenue 
and Gilbert Streets; and later a loan 
from the American Unitarian Association 
permitted the erection of the parsonage, 
and the Iowa Unitarian Association aided 
materially in paying off the mortgage se- 
curing such loan. It is an outstanding 
achievement that in this period of pioneer- 
ing for Liberalism in Iowa, our association 
could have preserved to our cause this 
important university center of influence. 
The American Unitarian Association has 
aided in work there, as it has at other 
Western state university centers like Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Champaign, IIL, and Law- 
rence, Kan. The Western Conference has 
also helped. And by the united efforts of 
the local parish and these outside sources, 
the annual budget at Iowa City has been 
met as well as seemed possible; but to 
our association remains the eredit of mak- 
ing possible this work by buying and pay- 
ing for this property when otherwise it 
would have been lost to our denomination. 

During many of these years we held 
semi-annual conferences, the regular fall 
conference required by the corporate arti- 
cles, and a spring conference for fellow- 
ship and inspiration. These more fre- 
quent gatherings helped keep alive the 
spirit of “togetherness” in our work, mak- 
ing each parish realize that others were 
keeping step on the road, even though at 
a distance, and that our parish problems 
were not individual but were common to 
all such movements. 

For a few years there was maintained 
a state headquarters in a downtown build- 
ing at Des Moines, where a large supply 
of literature was to be had and which was 
kept open every afternoon. Some adver- 
tising was done, and as much publicity 
given to the matter as possible, to get and 
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answer requests throughout the State for 
such literature. 

And in 1908, at the spring conference 
at Sioux City, a movement was launched 
to raise an endowment fund, with an ulti- 
mate goal of $10,000. Within the next 
year Miss Safford raised $2,335 for such 
endowment fund. In 1907, when I be- 
came treasurer, the fund remained at that 
figure; it has now gradually increased, 
until to-day it is $4,650. I sometimes 
wonder if the time will ever come when 
we shall have attained Miss Safford’s 
dream of twenty years ago, and have the 
endowment fund increased to $10,000 as 
she hoped and planned. 

During these years we for-a time se 
cured a foothold in yarious communities 
which failed to survive the troublous 
times, financial and otherwise, that oc- 
casionally swept Iowa as well as less 
favored States. For a time, from 1897 
to 1900, the People’s Church at Iowa 
Falls affiliated with our association. For 
two er three years, about 1917, the Union 
Church at Griswold did likewise. In 1899 
we had ministers at twelve points in Iowa, 
including the present six churches at 
Sioux City, Humboldt, Des Moines, Iowa 
City, Davenport, and Keokuk. The other 
six places were Cherokee, Ida Grove, 
Decorah, Iowa Falls, Perry, and Burling- 
ton. Also in that year the Rock Rapids 
church was organized. 

There were church buildings at Perry, 
Cherokee, Rock Rapids, and Decorah, but 
none at the other points mentioned. There- 
fore, when the societies at Ida Grove and 
Burlington ceased to function, there was 
nothing left. In the years that have more 
recently passed, our association has taken 
over the properties at Cherokee, Rock 
Rapids, Perry, and Decorah; and, in each 
instance, with the aid and consent of the 
local group has sold them. Under a 
statute which this association was very 
instrumental in having passed, we hold 
these funds in trust, using the income 
for general purposes, and keeping the 
principal intact so as to aid in building 
churches in those localities if ever a move- 
ment arises giving promise of permanence 
and affiliation with us. We now have 
$18,300 in such building fund; although 
we all wish we had instead no such fund 
at all, but had thriving parishes occupy- 
ing church properties at those points. 

As a result of these things, our associa- 
tion now holds invested funds aggregating 
about $23,000 and producing an income of 
$1,300 per year for our state work. This 
is in marked contrast to the pioneer con- 
dition at the time of the organization of 
the association in 1877. We are to-day 
carrying on some very hopeful experimen- 
tal work. The association mainly finances 
a district work in and about Sioux City, 
under the able supervision of Mr. Snyder, 
and by this means the field in south- 
western Minnesota, northwestern Iowa, 
southeastern South Dakota, and north- 
eastern Nebraska is being carefully 
tended; and about one hundred and fifty 
non-resident members of the Sioux City 
church have been added to its rolls from 
this field. If, as we believe and hope, 
our movement is to gain ground rapidly 
at no distant day, such intensive work © 
will give us knowledge of workers or 
groups, ready to give aid or form the 
nucleus of a church organization at any 
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time when such a movement promises re- 
sults in such locality. 

During the past, we have at different 
times made surveys of various cities of 
the State with a view to the launching 
of one or more series of special meetings, 
hoping to start a movement that would 
iesult in a sound chureh organization. 
As yet we have not found a field suffi- 
ciently promising to warrant that effort. 
We hope ere long such field will be found 
and worked. Special meetings have been 
finaneed frequently at points where we 
now haye churches. 

In this connection, a word as to the 
churches now defunct may be of interest. 


Take the period about 1890, when the’ 


Decorah church was founded. You will 
have in mind that at about this time Col. 
R. G. Ingersoll of Illinois was at the height 
of his fame as a lecturer opposing extreme 
Calvinism ; he had been heard all over Iowa 
and the Middle West many times; even 
in the smaller cities, the size of Decorah, 
he-had lectured to large audiences, and the 
newspapers and magazines with articles 
on his views and printed volumes of 
his lectures on the Bible had been given 
wide circulation. And for a good many 
years prior to and following 1890 there 
was everywhere this unrest and dissatis- 
faction with the older forms of religion, 
and search for newer and more satisfying 
bases of belief and organization. Decorah 
was undoubtedly in this condition, as were 
most other communities. Its congregation 
was heterogeneous, like that in most of 
our Middle Western parishes, varying 
from mildly liberal orthodox believers to 
rather positive agnostics and religious 
radicals. 


Another condition common to all the 
Middle West during this period was the 
constant ebb and flow of population, the 
frequent change of location of groups and 
of families and individuals. Railroad 
changes were being made from time to 
time by the building of short stretches 
of connecting lines, which altered the 
business conditions of many cities or made 
it easier to have headquarters for cer- 
tain lines of business changed to a new 
place on somewhat short notice. The 
West was growing rapidly, and this made 
large institutions establish branch offices 
at one point and a little later move them 
farther West. New industries were con- 
Stantly starting up, expanding, and caus- 
ing frequent change of agencies and job- 
bing centers to meet the varying needs 
of their business as demand increased. 
This meant that a family, or even a con- 
siderable group of individuals or families, 
would come to a city, stay a few years, 
and remove to another place or be scat- 
tered over the West. And this constant 
shift of population especially affected those 
enterprising and adventurous souls who 
had alert and inquiring minds and who 
were interested in the new things and 
latest thoughts on any line. Many of this 
type naturally came to our churches, ac- 
tively supported them for a few years, 
and on remoyal took up affiliations with 
other parishes, often for a like brief stay. 
_ Many of these people were leaders in the 
— ehurch of their city; their removal left 
_ the parish without people trained to take 
up the burden; the whole problem was 
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new to all of them; and when this con- 
dition arose, it frequently meant dis- 
couragement, depression, and discontinu- 
ance of a promising church movement. 
This occurred several times in Iowa. 

In the year 1914, the Iowa Unitarian 
Association voted to invite the churches 
at Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., to affiliate 
with us. And since then those churches 
have cordially worked with us, being as 
it were sisters-in-law to this association. 

At Omaha, the first Unitarian services 
were held in Gise’s Hall on Douglas Street 
in 1866; some three years later a church 
was organized, with Rey. Henry F. Bond 
as its minister; and on January 29, 1871, 
the first building, a chapel on Seventeenth 
and Cass Streets, was dedicated by the 
parish. For twenty years this chapel 
served the congregation, and several min- 
isters acted for it, Rev. W. HE. Copeland 
serving 1878 to 1888. In 1889, Rev. New- 
ton M. Mann commenced a pastorate of 
more than twenty years.’ He was a leader 
in the community and greatly beloved by 
his people. December 15, 1891, a new 
church building was dedicated on the 
same church property, with the original 
chapel at the rear. This was occupied 
until its sale in 1912. Mr. Mann resigned 
in 1910, and was succeeded by Rev. Man- 
fred Lilliefors, who served until 1913. For 
a time the church was without a minister, 
its activities and spirit being kept alive 
by the women’s organizations. In 1914 
a dwelling at Fortieth and Cass Streets 
was rented and used for the church sery- 
ices and for use as a parish house. In 
October, 1916, Rev. Robert F. Leavens was 
installed as minister; regular services 
were resumed in Turpin’s Hall at Twenty- 
eighth and Farnam Streets, and week-day 
activities at Unitarian Headquarters in 
rooms at Twenty-fourth and Farnam 
Streets. In November, 1916, lots were 
purchased at Harney Street and Turner 
Boulevard. In January, 1917, the congre- 
gation voted to erect a church building; 
the corner-stone was laid by Bx-President 
William Howard Taft in October, and 
the first service held in the lower part 
of the building December 23, 1917. The 
building was dedicated September 29, 1918. 
Mr. Leavens resigned because of ill-health 
in the year 1921. Rev. Charles Lytle 
served the church until 1923, when Rey. 
Ralph HE. Bailey became minister. The 
Society is now one of our strong Western 
parishes. 

On March 25, 1872, the State of 
Nebraska gave to the First Universalist 
Society of Lincoln three lots at Twelfth 
and H Streets. Mrs. Mary Monell carried 
through the raising of money and erec- 
tion of a chapel. After ten years of vary- 
ing fortunes, the church finally called Rev. 
BE. H. Chapin, who with his wife did a 
wonderful work. 

About 1890 a Unitarian movement crys- 
tallized, and in 1891 a church was formed. 
Rey. L. Skinner was called as minister, 
serving until 1893. The society disbanded, 
but some of its support later came into 
the present society, organized in 1898, 

Erection of the present Unitarian church 
was commenced by the Universalist society 
in 1892, and it was dedicated in Septem- 
ber, 1898. But the hard times of 1893-95 
submerged it. Its minister, Rey. EB. H. 
Chapin, resigned in June, 1896, the church 
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being too weak to continue paying salary 
in view of the indebtedness incurred by 
the parish. For two years, lay services 
were maintained, and the young people’s 
society, the church school, and the ladies’ 
society maintained regular meetings. 
After great efforts to secure aid locally 
and through the National Universalist 
agencies without success, the parish sought 
to interest the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in taking over the property and 
paying its debts, for which some of the 
members of the parish had personally 
obligated themselves. At their urgent re- 
quest, a representative of the American 
Unitarian Association visited Lincoln, but 
stated firmly that the Unitarians would 
not seek to form a society there as long 
as the Universalists had such a society. 
Finally, in February, 1898, urged by the 
necessities of their situation, the parish 
unanimously voted to form a Unitarian 
society, to be affiliated with the American 
Unitarian Association, if that body would 
arrange aid to the local society in carrying 
its indebtedness. In reply to notice of this 
action, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion advised that it could do nothing and 
would not have anything to do with any 
such change of denomination, because of 
the usual understanding between the Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians. Among other 
things the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion wrote: ‘We of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation do not wish to meddle in the least 
in your difficult and delicate process of 
transferring the church from the Univer- 
salist to the Unitarian fellowship. When 
you have fairly discharged all your honor- 
able obligations which you owe to the 
Universalists, then we shall be cordially 
interested in finding you the right leader.” 

Further efforts were made to get relief 
from the Universalist body, again with- 
out success. Finally on May 20, 1898, by 
unanimous vote, the parish resolved to take 
active steps to form a Unitarian society 
to succeed the existing society, and dis- 
banded and adjourned sine die. One week 
later, after a public call therefor, a par- 
ish meeting of all interested in such a 
movement was held, and All Souls church 
was formed as a Unitarian society. Most 
of the Universalists united with the new 
movement, together with other Liberals, 
and the church has grown steadily since 
the reorganization. 

The devotion and courage of I. H. Hat- 

(Continued on page 864) 
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field for many years is accounted the mdst 
important factor in saving this church 
to the Liberal cause; and Prof. L. E. Ayls- 
worth filled a like réle as secretary after 
Mr. Hatfield’s death in 1914 to this time 
(1924). <A $5,000 loan was made by the 
American Unitarian Association, and an 
additional loan of $4,000 was furnished by 
the Church of the Messiah in New York 
City. The loan from the American Unita- 
rian Association was paid off, but the sec- 
ond mortgage of $4,000 was canceled as a 
contribution to the cause of Western Lib- 
eralism by the Church of the Messiah. 

The church was served by Rev. John L. 
Marsh from 1898 to 1908; by Rev. Arthur 
L. Weatherly from 1908 to 1919; and by 
Rey. James W. Macdonald from 1920 to 
this time. During this past four years a 
pipe organ has been installed; a lot has 
been purchased by the parish, and a par- 
sonage erected through a loan from the 
American Unitarian Association; and the 
church has been decorated and much im- 
proved. This has been possible through 
the splendid work of Mr. and Mrs. O. W. 
Palm, Mrs. W. T. Barstow, and Gilbert 
Ellsworth, officers of the parish and its 
House Committee. 


College Center Work Plans 


Announced by Laymen’s League 


The work of enlisting the interest of 

college and university students in Unita- 
rianism is to be continued as one of the 
major enterprises of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. This activity is to be car- 
ried on for a selected list of schools in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
League’s special College Center Commit- 
tee, which has been conferring this sum- 
mer. 
- Since this new college center program 
is intended by the League to serve as a 
demonstration of how to recruit student 
interest in Liberal religion, as well as an 
intensive effort to achieve this result, the 
work is to be carried on in a restricted 
number of college towns and cities. Hight 
college centers are on the list of places 
where the local Unitarian church and the 
League chaptér are to receive aid, finan- 
cial and otherwise, from national League 
headquarters for special work among the 
students. The Committee was of the 
opinion that the most effective way to pro- 
mote college center work at present was 
to make a reasonably sufficient appropria- 
tion for a small number of places rather 
than to divide the funds available into 
trifling appropriations for many centers. 
This method, they stated, was best cal- 
culated to show the possibilities of col- 
lege center work for the future. 

The college center program will be car- 
ried out at Ann Arbor, Mich., among stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan; at 
Hugene, Ore., for the students of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; at Berkeley, Calif., for 
the University of California; at Iowa 
City, Ia., for the State University of 
Iowa; at Lincoln, Neb., for the University 
of Nebraska ; in New York City, where the 
West Side Church and League chapter 
plans work among students of Columbia 
University and the College of the City of 
New York; at Palo Alto, Calif., for Leland 
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Stanford, Jr., University. Another sum 
is allocated to Boston, Mass., for helping 
to finance the work of the Town and 
Gown Club, maintained at Unity House 
under League auspices for the benefit 
of Unitarian and other Liberal young 
people attending college or just entering 
business life in Boston and its vicinity. 

The program plans for three general 
channels of influence for reaching the stu- 
dents,—advertising, direct and in the col- 
lege and local newspaper, special enter- 
tainments and social life for students, and 
direct personal work. 

How Liberal religion, through its con- 
tinuous seeking after the results of scien- 
tifie research and the best in philosophic 
thought and spiritual experience for its 
foundation material, makes an especial ap- 
peal to the student mind will be set forth 
in literature, circular cards, and letters 
mailed to selected lists of students. These 
circulars, aS well as the newspaper ad- 
vertising, will keep students informed par- 
ticularly as to activities of the local 
Y. P. R. U. branch. All the appropria- 
tions provide for student entertainment. 
A special feature planned for Bugene, 
Ore., will be music by student musicians. 
The employment of a student parish as- 
sistant and an addition to the minister’s 
salary, the arrangement being suited to 
the needs and opportunities of each col- 
lege center, look toward a division of 
parish work that will enable qualified 
leaders, ministerial or lay, to cultivate 
effective and helpful personal contacts 
with students. 

Speakers of national importance to give 
addresses on religious and social topics 
will be secured, in so far as possible, by 
national headquarters of the League for 
college towns and cities where a chapter 
of the League is established. “This will 
be pursuant to an additional recommenda- 
tion of the College Center Committee, 
which is confident that such meetings will 
be enthusiastically supported by the stu- 
dent constituencies and will be of the 
utmost value in making known the en- 
lightened and catholic attitude of Uni- 
tarianism toward all interests of life. — 

Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is chairman of the 
Committee, and serving with him are 
Lawrence I. Neale, of All Souls League 
Chapter in New York City, Frank O. 
Affeld, Jr., of the Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., and William L. Bar- 
nard, executive vice-president of the 
League, as member ea-officio, 


Ministers at Andover, N.H. 


“The Function of the Ministry in the 
Modern World” was the theme for discus- 
sion at an informal conference of minis- 
ters held in the parlor of the Unitarian 
Church in Andover, N.H., August 11. 
There was a morning and an afternoon 
session with dinner at Proctor Academy 
Inn. Those in attendance were Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. 
F. R, Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
W. BH. Cross of Franklin, N.H.; Rev. Wal- 
ter Greenman of Greenfield, Mass.; Dr. 
Arthur Weatherly of Iowa City, Ia.; Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of New York City, 
and Rev. W. L. McKinney of Andover. 
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Article on William H. Furness 


The Philadelphia Bulletin, which is 
printing a series of biographies of notable 
Pennsylvanians, devoted one article re- 
cently to William Henry Furness, who was 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia for fifty years. In addition to 
his pulpit eloquence, the account ealls at- 
tention to his books on the Bible and the 
life of Christ, his hymns, and his trans- 
lations of German works. 


A Book Read Daily 

bp HMillions 

The Bible—we carry it in 
90 different languages 

Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


[ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 
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HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


THE THOMPSON SCHOOL will give a year’s 
course in practical nursing to women between 
the ages of 20 and 45. For particulars apply 
to SUPPRINTENDENT, MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A comfortable country home 
for recreation or rest. Circular sent. Mrs. 
SAMUEL T. MAyNnarD, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern, who has the 
fine home near the White House, for tourists, 
has been established twelve years. Her place 
contains all of the luxuries of a first class 
hotel, yet is simple and homelike. Write for 
eee map and folder. 912 G@ Street, North- 
west. 

————————E 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.—Man or Man and Wife for Gen- 
Re Work. Mrs. J. B. Mymurs, Haines Falls, 


WANTED: Glass Cup Plates, Lustreware, Small 
Glass Plates (old). Samplers, Old Bottles and 
Flasks; ete. W. P.. McNary, Box 196, Ban- 
nock, Ohio. 


ROOMS in the beautiful “Back Bay,” Boston, 
Walking distance Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. One block from Unitarian church. 
Home comforts. §S. G., SmitH, 17 Ivy St. Tel. 
Copley 6907-M. . 4i 
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Educational Peace Prize 
Attracts 5,000 Plans 


The offer of a prize of $25,000 for the 
best plan to promote international peace 
through education, made by Raphael Her- 

man, Unitarian layman of Detroit, Mich., 
-has attracted more than 5,000 plans into 
the competition. Entries closed July 1, 
and the commission of award recently met 
in Castine, Me., and narrowed the selec- 
tion down to 300 plans. From these the 
prize-winning plan will be selected. 

Members of the Commission attending 
at Castine were: Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
state commissioner of education of Maine, 
chairman; Dr. R. T. Milliken, president 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 
Nobel prize winner in physics; Dr. Henry 
Noble McCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege; Herbert S. Houston, publisher of 
Our World; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
chairman of the illiteracy commission of 
the National Educational Association; 
Phillip W. Henry, of New York City; 
Henry WH. Dunnack, state librarian of 
Maine; Carleton BH. Ladd of the Buffalo, 
N.Y., bar and J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
the National Educational Association. Mr. 
Herman, the donor of the prize, also was 
present. The Commission will announce 
its award on the Monday of National Edu- 
eation Week in November. 

Although the rules of the contest stipu- 
lated that only plans in English would 
be considered, the Commission finally de- 
cided to remove this restriction, and the 
preliminary sifting of the plans was de- 
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layed by the necessity of having transla- 
tions made of plans in twenty-one lan- 
guages. 

The Herman prize is to be given to the 
educational plan best designed, in the 
judgment of the Commission, to bring the 
nations of the world together, through its 
schools, in a spirit of justice and good- 
will. It differs from the Bok peace award 
in that its adoption will require neither 
legislative action, nor popular referendum. 
When the Herman plan is selected, a 
carefully developed program for its ac- 
ceptance in all countries is to be carried 
forward by the World Federation of Edu- 
eation Associations, which will hear a re- 
port on progress at its meeting in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, next July. 


Minton, MAss.—Reyv. Roderick Stebbins 
will preach at the first two services in Sep- 
tember and Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy on 
September 21 and 28. 


Worcester, ,.Mass.—The Post Office Mis- 
sion during the past season sent 17,055 
pamphlets and 3,080 packages to corre- 
spondents, sent 1,140 pamphlets to other 
churches and missions, placed social serv- 
ice and religious educational literature in 
192 libraries, Clark College, and the Nor- 
mal School, sent ten people THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER regularly, and, through racks in 
the vestibule of the church and in the 
parish house, distributed 3,050 pamphlets, 
a gain of 1,750 over the previous year’s 
record. 
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American Unitarian’s Hymn 
at Cathedral Consecration 


At the climax of the consecration serv- 
ice of the new Liverpool, England, Ca- 
thedral last month, an outstanding event 
and a most impressive ceremony, of course, 
in the history of the Established Church, 
there was sung a hymn by a Unitarian 


writer, a hymn long known in Unitarian 
worship. The writer was Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, once minister at Salem, Mass., 


who died in 1882, and the hymn was the 
one beginning: 
City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime ! 
The true thy chartered freemen are, 
Of every age andglime. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Johnson 
joined with Rey. Samuel Longfellow in 
1864 in editing “Hymns of the Spirit,” to 
which both editors contributed. W. Whit- 
aker, writing in the Inquirer, English Uni- 
tarian weekly, speaks of the ceremony as 
“a memorable service the like of which no 
man has seen in England since the Refor- 
mation and long before that,’ and thus 
comments on this point in the service: 

“The inclusion of this hymn was the 
most heartening thing in the whole serv- 
ice, for was it not (may we not hope it 
was?) a reaching out wistfully to some 
hope of future union, in the spirit, with 
those who could assuredly not accept many 
doctrines held to be essential by most 
friends of the Cathedral project. There 
was some daring and innovation in this, 
as there was in some other particulars.” 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Liberal Policy under Unitarian Auspices 


Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 
Beautifully Saibd. Completely equipped. Shop and farm work eS vicial. 


The traditional R’s of education and also the three H’s,—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog, address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Head Master = 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
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No man who lives 
a life of ease 
leaves a 
name 
worth remembering 


Trustees and Officers 
of Proctor are Elected 


At the annual meeting of Proctor Acad- 
emy Corporation, held in Andover, N.H., 
the following trustees were elected to 
serve for the school year 1924-1925: Gen- 
eral G. T. Cruft, Boston, Mass.; R. W. 
Sulloway, Franklin, N.H.; Rev. W. HE. 
Cross, Franklin; Charles H. Strong, New 
York- City; Perey W. Gardner, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; C. E. Carr, Andover; Bert BE. 
Holland, Boston; Mrs. Lucie H. Odell. 
Franklin; Mrs. W. K. Robbins, Manches- 
ter, N.H.; Dr. Walter C. Rowe, Concord, 
N.H.; Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston; 
Rey. T. J. Horner, Manchester; Rev. G. F. 
Patterson, Boston; Rev. W. L. McKinney, 
Andover; Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter, 
N.H.; Charles 8. Stone, Andover; A. H. 
Smith, Boston; Rev. H. G. Ives, Amherst, 
Mass.; Rey. Earl C. Davis, Concord, N.H.; 
Dr. F. R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Emily Odlin, Andover. 

Meeting the same day, the trustees 
elected the following officers: Honorary 
president, Charles H. Strong, New York 
City ; president, Percy W. Gardner, Provi- 
dence; vice-president, Gen. G. T. Cruft, 


Boston; clerk, Rev. Wilton FE. Cross, 
-Franklin; treasurer, R. W. Sulloway, 
Franklin. 


All of the Academy buildings have been 
repainted on the outside and several of 
the buildings have been refurnished. The 
school year begins September 17. 


To be Dedicated October 22 and 23 


The date for the dedication of All Souls 
Church in Washington, D.C., has been set 
at October 22 and 28. The program of 
the dedication services will be announced 
later. 


Special Union Ministers’ Meeting 


Under the auspices of the Greater Bos- 
ton and Massachusetts Federations of 
Churches, there will be a special union 
ministers’ meeting in the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, 136 Bowdoin Street, Mon- 
day, September 8, at 11 a.m., to be ad- 
dressed by Rev. Worth M. Tippy, D.D., 
executive secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Social Service, with 
special reference to the Child Labor 
Amendment, to come .before the voters of 
Massachusetts November 4. 


League to Conduct Missions 


In a preliminary announcement, the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League states that it hopes 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D “lao K C gh QO R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 


_women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 


the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
yille. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago - 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 
Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 


Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Extra Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6 For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


logical study. Supplementary work available at |_ 


Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pux.D. 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


missions during the coming ehurech year. 
Leading ministers of the denomination 
have consented to serve as preachers, some 
of them having been associated in mis- 
sions with Dr. William Laurence Sullivan, 
who has retired from exclusive mission 
work for the League. 

During the past two years of the 
League’s intensive mission effort, 90,000 
persons have been reached by the twenty- 
two missions conducted and hundreds of 
new members have been added to Unita- 
rian churches. The missions this year 
will be conducted on the same plan as in 
previous years. Hach mission will be one 


to conduct from six to twelve preaching week in length. 


Lirrteton, N.H.—Rey. Ivan A. Klein, 
whose resignation from the ministry of 
the First Unitarian Church was an- 
nounced in a former issue of Tur Ree-. 
ISTER, was asked by the Society to recon- 
sider his decision. He replied that the 
resignation stood. Mr. Klein is a native 
of Latvia and came to this country to 
gain political freedom. He took up the 
work in Littleton two years after his 
graduation from Meadville Theological 
School and has had signal success in 
building up the Society, besides engaging 
in community enterprises and filling sey- 
eral lecture engagements. a 


H 
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Bell in New All Souls Church 
Once Called “Abolition Bell” 


Over a century of interesting history 
and tradition invests the recently dedi- 
cated Revere Bell in the spire of the 
new All Souls Church in Washington, D.C. 

The bell was cast in 1822 at Boston, 
Mass., by the son of Paul Revere, and 
bears the inscription cast upon-it “Revere 
Foundry, Boston, 1822.” It was originally 
hung in the church designed by Bulfinch, 
the architect for the National Capitol, 
which stood at Sixth and D Streets, North- 
west. During the Civil War this church 
was used as a hospital, and later was pur- 
chased by the City for a police court. 
The present police court stands on this 
site. This edifice was known as the First 
Unitarian Church. 

In 1877, upon the organization of All 
Souls Church, the bell was removed to 
the new church edifice at Fourteenth and 
‘L Streets, Northwest. This was torn 
down in 1920 to make way for a business 
building; and upon completion of the new 
All Souls Church at Sixteenth and Har- 
yard Streets, the bell was hung in the 
stone spire and rung for the first time 
in its new location upon the occasion of 
Wx-President Wilson’s funeral. 

Prior to the Civil War, the bell was 
named the “abolition bell” because of the 
strong anti-slavery activities of the min- 
ister at that time, Rev. Moncure D. Con- 
way. The story of this bell appears in the 
chapter on “Heirlooms” in Mrs. Scudder’s 
book, “A Century of Unitarianism in the 
National Capital,’ published by the Bea- 
con Press. 


For Building the People’s Church 


At the annual meeting of the People’s 
Chureh in Chicago, Ill., which marked the 
end of the twelfth year of that church’s 
activity under the leadership of Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, the president of the Board 
of Trustees, C. K. Anderson, modestly an- 
nounced that he had placed in the hands 
of the treasurer of the church a gift of 
$10,000.for the building fund. 

Although the annual meeting has never 
been the occasion for the raising of funds, 
members of the church at this meeting in 
the space of seven minutes pledged $2,600 
toward the budget for the coming year. 
The members voted an additional member 
to the Board of Trustees, Mrs. A. W. 
Fuchs, president of the Woman’s Club, to 
represent that organization. 


Stoux Crry, Ia.—Mrs. Rebecca O. Smith 
celebrated her eighty-fourth birthday at 
the home ef herson, Milton Perry Smith, 
commissioner of parks and public works 
in Sioux City, August 4, with a public 
reception attended by several hundred 
persons. Mrs. Smith came to Sioux City, 
a bride at the age of nineteen, in a covered 
wagon, which was then the only means of 


entry into the frontier village, except as 


the vagaries of the Missouri River per- 
mitted an occasional steamboat to go up 
from St. Louis. Mrs. Smith and her hus- 
band, the late Dr. William R. Smith, were 


charter members of the First Unitarian 


ys 


_ Church of Sioux City; and she continues 
_one of its most active and devoted members. 


. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of The Beacon Course in 
Religious Education for the invigoration of your Church 
School. This Course is the result of much time, effort, 


and investment, and is considered by many to be superior 
to any other issued for the religious education of young 
people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. _By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
Age 7 Grade II 
LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 


JUNIOR 
Age 9 Grade IV 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. By 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age 11 Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By 
Florence Buck. ~ 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR.FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
Manual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


By Clayton R. Bowen. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 
Age 16 Grade XI 


TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 


Fairley. 
Age 17 Grade XII 


QUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 


THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Picnic parties believe Noah had more 
than two ants in the ark—Columbia Rec- 
ord, 


“Wonderfully convincing speaker, wasn’t 
he?” “Yes, for the first hour or so.”— 


quests. 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Life. 


Whenever you think that you are very 
busy, just think of a giraffe up to his neck 
in work. . 


Author: “May I write the sub-titles for 
the filming of my novel?” Director: “Sure, 
but read the continuity first and get some 
idea of what the story’s about.’—Judge. 


Mrs: Newrich (who is eager to impress 
the Senator with her interest in public 
affairs) : “Have you heard the last Ford 
joke?” Senator Sorghum: “I hope so.”— 
Life. 


Verbatim Reporti: 
and Manuscript 
Foreign Languag 


n, 
feplng. General 


e Work. 


SERVICE 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
“The Chest with the Chill in It’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“What do you think this country needs 
most?’ ‘What this country needs most 
is more men plowing the fields with plows, 
and less with niblicks and mashies !’— 
Judge. 


Killed by Gas 1923 
82 Inhaled It 
140 Lighted Matches in It 
5,000 Stept on it. 
—Hn-Ar-Co National News. 


Enough moving-picture films are pro- 
duced every year in the United States, 
according to statistics, to encircle the 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES| 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $ 5,000 TO $10.000 


. d. ©. DEAGAN, Inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Educational 


. Confidential Literary Work 
Stenograpby. 
JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


earth eight times. The combined yawns 
resulting from these films, it is estimated, 
would be enough to swallow the earth— 
Life. 


Lawyer: “Tell the court exactly where 
you were on -the twentieth day of said 
month at five-thirty in the afternoon.” 
Defendant: “I was on the corner of the 
Strand, asking a man a _ question.” 
“Ah-ha! But how do you know it was 
exactly five-thirty?’ “Ah-ha yourself! 
The question I was asking him was what 
time it was!”—Answers (London). 


A bright little girl, aged four, and her 
brother, aged six, were spending the night 
with their aunt. When bedtime came, the 
aunt asked them how they said their 
prayers. The little girl answered: “Some- 
times I say them on muddy’s knees and 
sometimes to the side of the bed.” “And 
how about you, little boy?” asked the aunt. 
“Oh, I don’t need to pray. I sleep with 
daddy.”—EHverybody’s Magazine. 


Congressman Guy Hardy of Colorado 
has a faded old clipping in his possession, 
about the difficulties of a pioneer news- 
paper out in his country, which reads: 
“We begin the publication ov the Roccay 
Mountain Cyclone with some phey diph- 
phiculties in the way. The type phounder 
phrom whom we bought our outphit phor 
this printing ophphice phaled to supply us 
with any ephs or cays, and it will be 
phour or phive weex bephore we can get 
any. The mistaque was not phound out 
till a day or two ago. We have ordered 
the missing letters, and will have to get 
along without them till they come. We 
don’t lique the loox ov this variety ov 
spelling any better than our readers, but 
mistax will happen in the best regulated 
phamilies, and iph the ephs’s and ec’s and 
x’s and q’s hold out we shall ceep (sound 
the ec hard) the Cyclone whirling aphter 
a phasion till the sorts arrive. It is no 
jouque to us—it’s a serious aphair.’”—WNa- 
tional Republican. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted amy Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Conraal 
\. College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
fitember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 


To supply the environment to girls for happy” 


school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Church Announcements 
MANCHESTHR-BY-THE-SHA—FIRST UNI. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. Sunday, 
September 7, Rey. R. H. Baldwin, formerly of 
San Mateo, Calif., will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harol . 8 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. September 7, at 
11 o’clock, church service conducted by Rey. 
Leon A. Harvey, of Brooklyn, N.Y. The church 
is open for rest and prayer each week-day ex- 
cept, Saturday from nine to four o'clock, 


TWO ADDRESSES:—Land Reform—based 
on site-value taxation of land. Patriotism 
and the American Home. Terms: Expenses, 
only. A. W. LitTLEFINLD, Middleborough, Mass. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’ is woven into the lives 
of Kuneieds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star-Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
See @ worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

are Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Witt B. Nicnois, President 
, Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


